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he Shape of Things 


E McMAHON BILL FOR NATIONAL CIVILIAN 
trol of atomic energy, unanimously passed by the 
ate at the fag end of a Saturday session, while by 
means a perfect measure, is certainly a great advance 
the May-Johnson bill, which was designed to keep 
lear physics under strict military guard. If the House, 
seems probable, confirms the action of the Senate, the 
trol of all fissionable materials will be placed in the 
ds of a five-man civilian commission assisted by a 
e-member scientific and technical committee, a mili- 
: liaison committee with power to refer its disagree- 
ents with the commission to the President, and a bi- 
frtisan joint Congressional committee. This set-up 
@ould supply a sufficiency of checks and balances but 
wy prove somewhat cumbersome. While private mining 
——f @ uranium and thorium will be permitted under license, 
e commission will be the sole buyer of these ores and 
ill have a monopoly of the production of fissionable 
terials. The use of atomic devices for peaceful pur- 
pses may also be licensed but only after a report on the 
cial, economic, and international effects of such devices 
as been made to Congress. How free scientists will be 
pursue their researches remains to be seen. Much will 

spend on the caliber of the men appointed to the 
Wmmission, and it is to be hoped that the President in 
pointing its members and the Senate in confirming 
em will act with full consciousness of the responsi- 
lity that rests on them. It will not be enough to name 
Bspectable stuffed shirts. We shall need commissioners 

ho combine a very broad scientific outlook with first- 
| Pass organizing ability and, above all, with a sense of 
y | Emedication equal to the power for good and evil which 
ey will exercise. wa 
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HE TERMS OF THE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 
gned by the United States and France follow fairly 
oscly the pattern established in the Anglo-American 
egotiations last fall. In addition to a loan of $650,- 
}0,000, this time from the Export-Import Bank, it 
: provides for a complete settkement of war accounts. The 
Most of lend-lease material consumed is canceled, and a 
parate credit of $720,000,000 is made available to 
ver purchases by France of surplus American war 





ry 2x 
i» Material in French areas and payment for goods supplied 
w fo France since the end of the war. A further amount 





of at least $25,000,000 is earmarked for the purchase 
of Liberty ships. The total of around $1,400,000,000 
falls far short of French needs for rebuilding industry 
and restoring foreign trade, but it is about the maximum 
that could be granted without going to Congress for a 
special authorization. Both Paris and Washington main- 
tain that no political commitments are involved in the 
agreement, but the loan will inevitably serve to strengthen 
the ties of France with the West. For one thing, the 
French government has expressed its readiness to sup- 
port American proposals for eliminating restrictions on 
world trade, a2 program on which Molotov made a 
scarcely veiled attack in his recent Pravda article. French 
Communists, however, have not followed this lead. On 
the contrary, while admitting some reservations, they are 
claiming that the credits were made possible by “the 
success achieved in the field of production, notably 
through the efforts of the French Communist Party.” 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE SOFT COAL STRIKE HAS 
been greeted with relief and satisfaction from Wall 
Street to the mine villages. It was a typical compromise, 
with the miners getting from the government substanti- 
ally less than they demanded of the operators but win- 
ning acceptance of safety guarantees and a welfare fund. 
Technically the wage increase was kept within the 
limits of the wage-price formula set earlier in the year 
and is in fact, no greater than had been originally 
offered by the operators. In view of the nature of the 
settlement one may ask why it was necessary to shut 
down the mines for two months, with tremendous losses 
to labor, stockholders, and public, in order to arrive at 
an agreement that should have been possible without a 
strike. The operators provide the apparent answer in 
their continued and violent opposition to the section of 
the contract calling for enforcement of a ‘reasonable set 
of safety standards.” It is clear that without the strike 
and consequent seizure of the mines this basic safeguard 
would not have been written into the agrecment; its 
inclusion even now is proving a serious stumbling block 
to acceptance of the contract by the operators. Without 
their acceptance the mines will not be restored to private 
management. Apart from the operators, the government 
is chiefly to blame for the long strike because of its 
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failure, despite the experience of former coal strikes, ig. 1 without 
act promptly in seizing the mines. It is to be hoped thy ness firms 
the mistake will not be repeated in the case of the anthy, sltical aspe 
cite mines, to which Mr. Lewis is now turning his omip. 
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IT WILL BE IRONIC BUT SOMEHOW FITTINg 
if the Ku Klux Klan after a lifetime of lawlessne, 1 qualified 
should, like Al Capone, meet justice in the form of th 4 an indic 
Collector of Internal Revenue. This appears to be th 
fate in store for the Georgia chapter, against which th 
Treasury has just filed a lien for $685,305 alleged) 
due in back income taxes. Should the Kleagles succes. 
fully fight the revenue men in the courts, or raise th: ff 
required sum by passing the hood, they will find theif rikers. 
troubles have only begun. Governor Ellis Arnall, with 
courage to spare, has instructed the state’s legal depart 
ment to bring action to revoke the Klan’s charter ofB p<ccibe to 
six counts, including misrepresentation, “unlawful a life term 
tivities aimed at the destruction of civil liberties,” ani 5,000; for 1 
violation of state criminal laws. The Governor has alwi 
accused the Klan of illegally engaging in political « 
tivities, a charge that every Georgian knows refers to tt Byiere Goe: 
campaign being waged by the hooded gentlemen tiRB,-¢sI!lust 
return the ineffable Gene Talmadge to the governor’ And Vanishis 
mansion. Should Arnall’s move fail in the courts, he i 
prepared to call an extraordinary session of the Genenl ents, cunni 
Assembly “to de-hood the Klan and prohibit activitia Bie, high an 
. . . detrimental to the public good.” The fact that (iiycome tax n 
Georgia governor can and does stand up to the KlafB§nd because: 
in this fashion speaks volumes for the progress the state Beach its vic 
has made during the Administration of Ellis Arnall. WeBmerican C: 
are delighted to note, incidentally, that the Wood-Rankio B§hsurditics, 
Committee has decided not to investigate the Klan as a Bjpfantile sor 
un-American activity. It would be just as logical and jut Bpody capabh 
as fruitful for the Klan to investigate the committee. Inger under 
* Mact that the 
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THE UPSHOT OF ROCHESTER’S GENERAL a en the 
strike is a jolt to those who have been viewing th¢Mpublisher a 
current anti-labor hysteria as the beginning of the endficjemens Rat 
of the trade union movement. When word first reached Be ager to iain 
the Republican municipal administration that a hundred Bipf fools; but 
city workers had joined an A. F. of L. union, the City ip a little r 
Fathers, backed by local industrialists, sought to nip the isproves th 
budding movement by abolishing 489 jobs at one fell Bpeople with 
swoop. Later the discharged men were invited to retutl Bnobody with 
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iadividuals, with a warning that the union would not 
recognized, The men refused to return under these 
aditions and a picket line was set up, whereupon the 
jice raided a gathering of strikers and hauled away 
. than 200 of them, half of that number war vet- 
When the City Manager refused even to discuss 
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with representatives of the A. F. of L. and 
|. O., the labor groups joined in calling a general 
rike. In all, 30,000 workers left their jobs. Rochester 
4 without busses, taxis, and newspapers, and many 
ysiness firms had to close. Concerned perhaps over the 
ANG BE titical aspects of such blatant strikebreaking in an 
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OM MM ection year, Governor Dewey intervened to force a 

Fitlement, which included recognition of the rights of 
" municipal employee “to join any organization he 
LING -ases which is loyal to the United States” and provided 
0 qualified rights of collective bargaining. The victory 
was an indication of the potentially great strength of 
UB or when it unites. It was also a reflection of the in- 
ch the fi edible ineptitude of the local Republican leaders—an 
Bedly Meptitude that so angered the public that not even the 
cess werful local political machine could prevent a dem- 
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°¢ the REnstration of overwhelming popular support for the 
their ie 
fixers. 
with ie * 
put RoR $is0 A YEAR OUR READERS CAN 


“E00 Eabscribe to American Culture, the “master magazine.” 


il ag ! life term in this particular institution costs only 
404s 000: for no more than this a well-heeled lunatic can 
| ali cod the rest of his days mopping and mowing at essays 
l acBR ich such titles as Achievement American Industry, 


) tit BVhere Goes the World, The Economy, Great Stone 
Q tO Paces—Illustrated, the State—Maine, In God We Trust, 
N01) gnd Vanishing Mothers. He may also—and this seems, 
ne must confess, a far, far better thing—read advertise- 






ct Pinents, cunningly disguised as articles, for which capital- 
USB ts high and dry in the confiscatory brackets of the 
at i income tax may pay two to four thousand dollars a page, 
at Bignd because of which the master magazine cannot legally 
tate Bfeach its victims through the mails. The prospectus of 
WeBmerican Culture is a rich mine of errors in grammar, 
kid Pehsurdities, and pretentious humbug of a peculiarly 
) 4 BGnfantile sort; it is sure to seem a fantastic joke to any- 
Ut PPody capable of reading a word without running his 


Bnger under it. Yet anonymous donors, fascinated by the 

fact that the magazine will “oppose the subversive forces 

fampant in the country,” are sending it, free, to more 
ALBthan ten thousand of our city or college libraries. The 
the : ublisher and editor of American Culture is Earl 
nd mClemens Rayner, Mr. Rayner seems, primarily, a Swift 
cd ager to reveal mankind to itself as a laughable collection 
ed f fools; but he may, of course, be interested in picking 
‘Rup a little money on the side. His existence definitely 
ice isproves the old saying that, though there are many 
sl Bpeople with a passion for gambling, there seems to be 
™ Bnobody with a passion for running gambling-houses, 









Writing on the Wall? 


e+ weeks ago the Security Council’s subcommittee 
on Spain faltered along aimlessly as it questioned 
Dr. José Giral an his government's brief against Franco. 
It seemed to many in the audience that they were witness- 
ing one of those grim scenes at Geneva when a rising 
fascism flaunted to arrogance in the face of the helpless 
democracies, Now it appears that the history of collective 
impotence may not repeat itself. The report issued by the 
subcommittee, chaired in its last week by Australia’s 
Foreign Minister Evatt, is a surprisingly firm and candid 
document. True, it does not call for the immediate action 
we should like to see. But it does set forth collective 
measures against the Spanish dictator which if carried 
out will: put a long overdue period to his tyranny. 

Accepting the whole damning case against the Franco 
regime—its fascist character, its record of close war col- 
laboration with Hitler, its ruthless suppression of the 
Spanish people, its military establishment going far be- 
yond the normal needs of a nation with peaceful aims— 
the report nevertheless questions whether Spain today 
constitutes an immediate threat to peace within the mean- 
ing of Section 39 of the Charter, the section under which 
Security Council sanctions might be invoked. The report 
insists, however, that we have in Spain “‘a situation the 
continuance of which is in fact likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security.’ And 
for this reason recommends that the General Assembly 
call upon its member nations to break off diplomatic 
relations with Franco unless in the meantime the Franco 
regime is removed and political freedom restored. 

Incidentally, the reference to the Assembly is fully in 
keeping with Mr. Evatt’s continuing campaign to increase 
the prestige of the Assembly, representing all nations, as 
a democratic counterbalance to the Big Three. 

In his reservation Dr. Lange of Poland made a good 
case in questioning the legal soundness of the position 
that immediate action by the Security Council was not 
called for. It is not enough to say as the report did: “No 
breach of the peace has occurred. No act of aggression 
has been proved. No threat to the peace has been estab- 
lished.” Such reasoning provided the basis for the League 
of Nations’ quiescence as Mussolini prepared for the rape 
of Abyssinia, and Hitler made ready to bomb the cities 
of Poland. “Unless threats to peace are taken care of at 
an early stage while they are still potential and easy to 
remove,” Lange insisted, “the United Nations may find 
themselves in face of situations beyond their power of 
control.” 

But granting the weight of this reservation, the re- 
port tepresents a distinct advance in democracy’s long- 
drawn-out battle against Franco Spain. The very fact that, 
as we write, Franco's friends in this country are question- 
ing the subcommittee’s competence to make recommenda- 
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1¢ full meeting of the Security Council. During 
gation, neither the State Department nor the 
tish Foreign Office showed the least impatience with 
continuing effrontery; at times they appeared 
almost as his advocates. Now they have the chance to 
wether 


prove their earlier anti-Franco protestations 


were worth the paper they were written on. 


Lhe Wages of Folly 


ARRY S. TRUMAN has achieved what one would 
H::: e thought might only be accomplished by war, 
natural catastrophe, or political genius of an inconceivable 
order. All unwittingly, he gave common cause—at least 
for a weeck—to Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, and 
Communists; to A. F. of L., C. I. O., and Railway 
Brotherhoods; to the Wall Street Journal and the Dat!) 
Worker; to Senator Taft and Senator Pepper, Philip 
Murray and William Green, Harold Stassen and Sidney 
Hillman, Henry Wallace and Burton K. Wheeler. All 
these warring forces and incompatible leaders the Presi- 
dent, in a stroke of monumental folly, threw into a 
combination, reluctantly formed, unavowed, and tem- 
porary—but squarely directed against himself and por- 
tending nothing but grief for his party. 

To achieve political effects on so grand a scale Mr. 
Truman had to make more than an ordinary blunder, 
offend more than a sector of the population. He did. In 
as heedless a way as he once announced our intention to 
keep the atomic bomb to ourselves, he went before Con- 
gress and blandly proposed a scheme that might easily 
have made this country a corporate state. How else 
describe a system whereby the executive is empowered to 
seize industries at his own discretion, fix wages and work- 
ing conditions, draft striking employees into the armed 
forces, and compel them then to return to their posts at 
$50 a month or face a court martial? 

Fortunately the Senate saved the country from the 
worst of Truman's proposals, Whether it saved the 
President himself remains to be seen, but at this moment 
it is hard to see how he can recover from a blunder more 
appalling than Hoover's order to run the bonus marchers 
out of Washington at bayonet-point. In political terms 
his smashing defeat in the Senate has in fact served 
rather to compound his offense: he not only attempted 
an extremely dangerous maneuver, but failed in the ef- 
fort. The attempt has cost him the support of labor, and 
the failure has cost him his political prestige. 

Elsewhere in this issue Tris Coffin describes the chaos 
in Democratic circles on Capitol Hill, where overnight 
the anachronistic Senator Taft has become the key man 
in legislative strategy, respectfully consulted by leaders 
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of the supposedly majority party. Unquestionably $04 








conservative Republicans opposed the President’; ,, 












gency program on genuinely constitutional ead 
Others, like Senator Millikin of Colorado may have b 
sincerely shocked by a proposal “which violates | aid 
dignity, human decencies, and fair play.” But such m a 
considerations need not have figured at all in the Repub 
lican opposition. For the truth is that the Truman py, 
posals were no more anti-labor than they were atl 
management. The wages fixed by government wo, 
ultimately be forced on industry, and profits acqy 4 
during the period of seizure would go into the Treasyp 
Thus the salient fact about the Truman move is not ty 
it would have undermined the labor movement, thou, 
it would surely have done so, but that it would hi 
made a terrific stride in the direction of the absoly: 
state. Few people in this country are resigned to thy 
ultimate ‘‘solution”—and among those who would } 
horrified by the idea, we suspect, is Harry S. Truman, 

















Granting the President's sincerity as a friend of laby : 
4 urday, May 





and his attachment to the democratic way, we can on 
look upon his wild maneuver as a compound of pubj 
hysteria, his own indignation, and the incredibly ba 
advice of such incompetents as George Allen and Joh; 
Snyder. The 1948 elections are still far in the offing; th; 
President still has time to pull himself out of the abys 
and save his party. The same Republicans whose hand 
are raised in holy horror over the President's assault « 
labor are gleefully pushing the Case bill, which wouk 
shackle the trade unions permanently instead of on ty 
temporary basis provided in the Truman emergency |x 
islation. The President can send the Case bill back 
Congress and let the workingman’s new Republicuf 
champions expose the depth of their devotion to laby 
by passing it over his veto. It is too much to expect hit 
to withdraw his own proposal entirely, but he will har 
grounds for vetoing that, too, if the Senate removes the 
profits-seizure clause while leaving intact the provisio 
for choking off strikes by injunction, Finally, it is not to 
much to ask that the President turn once and for all from 
a clique of advisers whose counsel boils down to the odi 
formula: please only those who wouldn't dream of vo: 





























ing for you. 

Even if Harry Truman should adopt this three-pois 
program, he could hardly expect the unbounded cow 
fidence of the liberal and labor forces of the nation; bu! 
he would doubtless salvage a large measure of their elec 
toral support, without which no Democrat can carry the 
northern states. These forces are not likely to be taken 
in, after all, by the demagogy of the Republicans, ani 
few will follow the willow-the-wisp of a third party. 
Should the President fail to conciliate them, however 
they can stage a political sit-down which—just as surely 
as their outright opposition—would send him back to 
Missouri on New Year's Day of 1949, 
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Washington, June 3 
HE wild winds that swept over Washington in a 


furious blow against organized labor have, for 
the moment, subsided. The tornado has changed 
he whole scene. 

There were strange freaks of the storm—Claude Pep- 

t rer, angry and defiant at the Administration, in a huddle 
Sith Bob Taft, the shrewd Republican conservative. 
B There was sweeping destruction. The Truman Adminis- 
Bisa n was tossed into the air and dropped with a ter- 
f rifying thud. The force of the storm literally shoved the 
iy pov er of American policy-making from the White 


© House to the narth wing of the Capitol. Organized labor 
was battered, divided, and driven off the path of progress. 
| The facts of the exhausting few days beginning Sat- 


3 

Jurday, May 18, are just beginning to be brushed clear. 

B What began days before as a personal feud between 
Harry Truman and his old friend and counselor A. F. 


Whitney, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, had 
developed into a paralyzing railroad strike. Truman, 
tight-lipped and furious, was goaded by that morose lit- 
le man, John Snyder. 

| On Saturday morning two men were trying to see 
: the President. Senator Pepper, with the blessing of New 
Deal colleagues, had proposals to end the strike. The 
ther was Harry Byrd, conservative Senator from Vir- 
ginia. A decision was made. The President would not 
sce Pepper. The door was opened wide for Byrd. He 
proposed that Truman address a joint session of Con- 
;gress and demand the same kind of bill that is the law 
in Virginia—drafting strikers into the army. (It is the 
nilitia in Virginia. ) 

That same morning a worried A. F. Whitney asked 
friends in the Senate what he should do. All agreed the 
strike would have to be called off. One adviser sug- 
gested a letter to Truman, to be made public, which 
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jwould say the railroaders would return to their jobs. 


They would willingly submit to injustices temporarily 
because, as patriots, they were responding to the call 


Sof the government. But they trusted the government 


would see they got equity in their negotiations. Whitney, 
Who is not a man of great imagination, turned down this 
bold stroke. He did not want to accept all of Truman’s 
Senator Morse suggested a few minor alterations 
which would not mean complete capitulation. Pepper 
wrote in the humble, apologetic tone. This note was sent 
to the White House via Secretary of State Byrnes. Stories 
went out on the wires—the strike is off! 

The President's press office announced coldly, in re- 
sponse to queries, that Truman had not seen the Whitney- 


terms. 


ashin ton Han over 


BY TRIS COFFIN 









1 } ~ : 
Johnston surrender. He was not interested tn i 


Then came the addre« 
in the House to vote “Aye,” 
Taft in holding up Senate action. Over Sunday the 
winds shifted. Monday morning a tired, dejected Senator 
Barkley stood by his desk def 


defending the Truman labor 
bill. The usual self-assurance and calm authority of the 


oking at it. 
] ri 


s to Congres ish 


, the pell-mel 


and the quick trick of 


' 


majority leader were gone. He was struck from all sides. 
aft, smiling and bright-eyed, teased and then stabbe 
Taft, smiling and bright-eyed, teased and t! tabbed 
sharply. What was the final sanction against the strikers 
who defied the government? Wasn't it 
Leverco a Republi from the coal-mining state o 
Revercomb, a Republican from th | g state of 
West Virginia, stubbornly insisted on pinning Bark- 


court-martial ? 


ley down. Didn't this give the President the right to 
send a striker to his death before a firing squad? Van- 


denberg, and courteous: the President had 


enough moral authority to have ended the strike prob- 


lem weeks ago. Democrat Downey of California sl 


august 
é 


10ut- 
ing, ‘. . . the most dictatorial and harsh law of which 
human minds can conceive.’ Millikin, the bald consti- 
tutional lawyer with an admiring intent ring of Senators 
around him, saying, of the Truman proposals, “anti- 
constitutional, brutally sadistic.” Over in the House re- 
morseful Congressmen said piously, “I am for labor.” 

Truman himself was uneasy when on Monday he saw 
three Senators. Kilgore, the West Virginia De nocrat, 
pleaded with him to withdraw the bill. Truman said 
wistfully he would like to but if he did John Lewis 
would not sign a contract. 

Later that day two veteran Democrats, Wheeler and 
O'Mahoney, went to the White House. Wheeler, who 
has considerable influence with Truman, talked tur- 
key. “You are committing political suicide and killing 
every Northern Democrat in Congress. Take us off the 
spot. Pull out the bill.” 

The President agreed but late that night called 
Wheeler at home and told him his advisers were against 
it. They were John Snyder; George Allen, the clownish 
RFC director; and Attorney General Tom Clark. 

The Democrats made one last effort to save the day. 
Wednesday afternoon at five, the Senate was scheduled- 
under a unanimous-concent agreement—to vote on an 
amendment throwing out the draft section of the Tru- 
man bill. The last thing the Democrats wanted was a 
vote. Tydings moved to adjourn and was supported by 
Barkley. But the Republicans raised such a clamor about 
the sanctity of unanimous consent that both Tydings and 
Barkley withdrew. Then it was murder. Truman got 
thirteen votes—ten dyed-in-the-wool Southern Demo- 
crats, Barkley, Scott Lucas of IJinois, and Carl Hatch. 
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But thirty-four Democrats, including seven Southerners, 
voted against the Administration. Among them were 
McKellar, the presiding officer, and Hill, the Democratic 
whip. Few Presidents have been so soundly slapped. 

The wind shifted suddenly on Friday. President Tru- 
man at his press conference criticized the Senate and 
solemnly announced he was not withdrawing or changing 
his bill. It was too much for Senator Barkley, Truman 
had gone too far, even for the good soldier. That after- 
noon in the Senate Barkley was once again the self- 
assured commander. He, not Truman, was calling the 
shots. Barkley drove the Senate to the adoption of some 
weakening amendments, held the line against others. The 
balloting on Friday was a pattern for future American 
policy. The liberal strength on one vote sank to as low 
as twelve. This included the two Republican liberals 
Aiken Morse, plus Taft. Taft stuck to his new 
friends on five out of six ballots and was able to bring 


, 
ana 


over as many as fourteen middle-of-the-road Republi- 
cans. But without organized party support the coalition 
could not hold more than thirty-four votes. The amended 
Truman bill was passed sixty-one to twenty. Ia the 
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twenty were thirteen Democrats, six Republicans, 
Progressive. 

John L. Lewis is now the cock of the walk. yj), 
Whitney was castigated on four radio networks a5 4, 
enemy of the nation for refusing to tell his workers ,, 
return, Lewis, who acted in identically the same manne 
got his coal contract signed in the White House | 

The New Dealers are depressed. They don’t kao, 
whether to leave the Administration or go undergrounj 
and burrow from within. Some, like Chairman Murry 
of the Senate Labor Committee, hope they can get Tp. 
man to change his course and his advisers. Many of hi 
associates consider Murray an optimist. 

Henry Wallace has made a great personal decisiog 
It is more important to offer counsel and leadership tg 
the bewildered, divided liberals than to play the card 
close to the belly and hope for the 1948 nomination 
He has no intention of resigning posthaste from th: 
Cabinet, but, instead, will attempt calmly and clear 
to state his views on every major issue that arises. 

If Harry Truman doesn’t like it and tries to shu; 
him, then he can look for a new Secretary of Commerc: 


One 


merican Liberals and British Labor 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Professor of Christian Ethics at Union Theological Seminary, author of “The Children 
of Light and the Children of Darkness” and other books 


HERE was bound to be considerable tension and 
mutual dislike between Britain and America in 
post-war years. The one nation had lost power in 
the international community through the exertions of 
the war; the other had gained it. The relations between 
the two nations today, in both their causes and their 
consequences, are not unlike those which obtained be- 
tween Britain and France after the last war. The fric- 
tion is augmented by the fact that the United States 
lacks the experience to wield the phenomenal power 
which the war has thrown into its lap. Our political 
influence is derived from our military and naval power, 
real or potential, which in turn is derived from our tech- 
nical efficiency. It has not been achieved by the slow 
accretion of authority through successful manipulation 
of power 
America’s intellectual unpreparedness for its role in 
world affairs was fully revealed in the Senate debate on 
the British loan. In this debate many of our chosen 
representatives displayed such abysmal ignorance of the 
problems which a very wealthy nation confronts in deal- 
ing with an impoverished world that the loan would 
have been defeated but for the skilful leadership of 
Senator Barkley. British resentments against our ignorant 


> 


pretensions and irresponsibilities, long smoldering, were 


fanned into flame by this debate and will probably bs 
come even more explicit when the House begins to ai 
its views. 

One might have hoped that American progressiv 
opinion, seeking to discern the purposes of the British 
Labor Party, would have bridged this chasm of national 
misunderstanding. But it has not done so. The chasin be 
tween British labor and American labor and liberal opia- 
ion is almost as deep as that between the two nations 

The British Labor Party has been in power for almost 
a year. During that time it has consolidated its positioa, 
already fairly secure by reason of its five-year parliamen 
tary tenure. It is the first labor party in the democratic 
world to gain this unequivocal lease on authority, as it is 
also the first to deserve it by becoming the instrument of 
a clear majority in the nation, comprising middle-class 
as well as industrial-labor elements. It has moved steadily 
forward in its program for nationalizing banks and 
mines and has maintained and extended a program of 
exercising political controls over the basic economic rela: 
tionships of society within the framework of freedom, 
which is the ostensible purpose of all democratic social: 
ism and of the less explicitly socialistic American pro- 


gressivism, Our nation, in comparison, is harassed in 


meeting its post-war problems by irrelevant laissez fait? 
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iogies; and our progressives cannot be certain that 
‘ambiguities of New Deal progressivism may not be 
43 qn fpuced to a consistent liberal-conservatism. For the con- 
ors ,. agvatism of America expresses itself in terms of classical 
weet. «lism. Jefferson is appropriated by Herbert Hoover, 
| the early democratic fight for a free economy has 
F ome, in this period of late capitalism in America, 
‘cht of large aggregates of economic power against 
mpts of the community to check their power. This 
lopment causes a tremendous sense of frustration 
Fh, ong American progressives, which does not, however, 
“E vent them from being unduly critical of British 
hor's policies. British Labor may be right in suggest- 
pointedly that the frustration of American progres- 
ge thought is partly the cause of its hypercritical atti- 
Nation fe toward British Labor. 
MT the In foreign policy the Labor government has had the 
inal Sgt impossible task of relating an impoverished na- 
and a shaken empire to the new realities of the 
brid community. Among those realities is the rise of 
very powerful nations, one of which has little sense 
f direction, while the other betrays an increasing lack 
bf any responsibility for maintaining accord between the 
feat powers. The British government has the task of 
fiminating the oppressive aspects of empire without 
iguidating the securities of this complex of power. Natu- 
@ly the task involves it in some serious contradictions. 
strategic needs in the Mediterranean have prompted 
policies in Italy, Greece, and the Near East which do not 
mmmend themselves to democratic opinion, in either 
itain or America. It has been slow to substitute more 
0 aifMdemocratic foreign policies for Churchill's discredited 
jonarchism in Italy and his abortive course in Greece. 
‘ssivt[f 7On the other side of the ledger are some very great 
ritist Ra@hievements. The agreement reached with Egypt must 
ond Bippssess some merit or it would not have earned Church- 
n be B's denunciation as a piece of “shame and folly.” India 
»pia Biias been offered freedom without qualifications. It has 













While 





ions. ig far been prevented from accepting the offer by the 
mos Bi@transigent separatism of the Moslem minority, which 
(100, Mghould prove to American critics of British policy in 


net: ipdia that the communal cleavage there is deeper than 
tat Bihey have been willing to admit. But no American critic 
it i Bis yet offered a confession of error. 

t off The Labor government has brought consistent pres- 
1085 fire upon the Dutch for a democratic settlement of their 
dil imperial problem. For this it has received little credit 
and from American liberals. Nor have they appreciated the 
of Peculiar position in which Britain found itself as agent 


ola: the Allies in accepting Japanese capitulation in 
0, Bindonesia. 
ia F The friction between Britain and America on Palestine 


to fis part of the general picture. Britain possesses quasi- 
il B§overeignty there, while American Jewry, as the only 
i PPotent representative of world Jewry, has greater inter- 
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ests in Palestine than any similar group in Britain. This 
is an intolerable situation for which the only solution is 
increasing harmony between the two nations in wielding 
the political power of Britain and the economic power 
of America. The joint Palestinian commission of the 
two nations was a necessary first step toward a common 
policy. American liberalism has been rightly critical of 
Attlee’s reluctance to carry out the recommendations of 
the committee, but it has not been equally critical of the 
reluctance of America to assume continued responsibility 
for the economic and political reconstruction of the Near 
Eastern world, without which a generous policy toward 
the Jews becomes an insufferable policy toward the 
Arabs. It may be observed incidentally that the critical 
attitude of most Americans toward British policy in 
Palestine is a potent cause of friction between Britain 
and America, only equaled by the traditional anti-English 
resentments of the Irish. 

If we seek for the special reasons why American lib- 
etalism is unable to understand the complexities of the 
British task—beyond the general causes of anti-British 
sentiment which liberalism unfortunately shares with the 
nation as a whole—we may find them in two sources. 
One is the abstract character of American liberal ideal- 
ism. The other is the fantastic devotion of a portion of 
the American left wing to Russia as the fixed pole of 
political virtue. 

American liberalism, partly because it is impotent and 
frustrated and partly because it has learned scarcely any- 
thing since the eighteenth century, has little understand- 
ing of the fact that politics are morally ambiguous even 
on the highest level. It does not understand that politics 
deal with power and that inequalities of power in any 
given situation introduce moral irrelevancies which can- 
not be completely overcome. Furthermore, politics never 
achieve a clear triumph of the general interest over a 
particular interest, but at best merely the highest possible 
concurrence between a particular interest and the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Lacking understanding of the obvious facts, Ameri- 
can liberalism would solve the problems of imperial 
power simply by liquidating empire. It does not under- 
stand that every community, whether imperial or na- 
tional, has a strong survival impulse, and that not even 
the most idealistic political party can simply negate it 
and survive as the bearer of the national will. Nor does 
it understand that such a liquidation of empire might 
not be in the general interest. A power vacuum might 
be created which would bring in greater confusion rather 
than a higher integration of the international community. 

American liberalism is equalitarian without under- 
standing there are functional and fortuitous inequalitics 
in even the most ideal community, whether national or 
international. Democracy must bring all power under 
social control, but this will never be done absolutely; 
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so that some power will be ethically used only if it is 
under the check of self-control. This applies to the rela- 
tions between strong and weak natiogs just as much as 
to groups of unequal power within a nation. British 
idealism thinks primarily in terms of the responsibilities 
of power; American idealism thinks primarily in terms 
of the disavowal of power in order to escape its corrup- 
tions. British liberalism rightly detects an affinity be- 
tween the American idealist’s belief that power should 
be disavowed and the American cynic’s desire to use 
power irresponsibly. The two, taken together, m ike for 
irresponsible international politics. 

In the same manner American idealism is libertarian 
without understanding the relation of freedom to the 
necessities of the community. We are the only nation 
which seriously entertains the idea that unrestricted lib- 
erty would automatically serve the purposes of the larger 
community. American progressivism rejects this idea in 
national politics but still clings to it in international 
politics. The late Wendell Willkie, for instance, spoke of 
the necessity of an international freedom which would 
guarantee that no soldier would be quartered anywhere 
upon foreign soil. 

The ambiguities of politics are unfailing!y recognized 
in British practice though frequently obscured by “‘Brit- 
ish cant’’ in theory. The Continental resentment against 
this ‘‘cant’’ has a certain justification, though it must be 
observed that the greater degree of moral cynicism in the 
political theory of the Continent has led to a lower level 
of political practice. Hypocrisy is the tribute which self- 
interest must pay to virtue. If the tribute is not paid, 
self-interest may express itself more nakedly. American 
criticism of British hypocrisy is unjustified, for this cant 
is in fact Anglo-Saxon rather than British. We have our 
own version of it. The more our economic power grows 
the more we are inclined to assume that political power, 
being more overt, is less ethical than the more covert 
economic power. This illusion is generally shared by 
fruitful 


American liberalism and is one of the most 


sources of friction between the two nations, which are 
enacting on an international scale the old tension be- 
tween the landed aristocrats and the rising bourgeoisie. 
The British own more castles than we; we, increasingly, 
own the mortgages to these castles. We do not quite 
know whether we ought to resent the fact that we do not 
live in the castle or rejoice that we have the mortgage. 
In this moral predicament we resolve our difficulty by 
calling attention to the fact that the owner of the castle 
has not liquidated serfdom on his estate, but we do not 
mention that the owner is in danger of becoming our 
serf. 

The other reason for liberal hostility to Britain is 
much simpler. A large part of labor and liberal thought 
in America has committed itself to Russia to such a de- 


gree that every issue of international relations is judged 
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by Russian criteria, Thus American progressives 
stage a “Win the peace’ conference, as they diq 
Washington recently, in which a covert effort js 
to defeat the British loan and almost every impli 
tion of British foreign policy is criticized without a 
gestion of criticism for a Russian policy which 
brought the whole of Eastern Europe under Ruy;;i; 
sway. Russia’s power is exercised with few, if any, s», 
ples of democratic justice. American liberals all belicy. s BU 
or profess to believe, in freedom as well as justice. Th [A for ¢ 
naturally desire, as even those of us who do not shy, the « 
their illusions desire, to find some way of getting alo 
with Russia. But they refuse to believe that there js 2, 
thing in Russian policy which makes that difficult 

Subsequent historians will probably record this stray 
preoccupation of Western liberals with Russia as one, -ond, Pet 
the quecrest phenomena of twentieth-century history, j Bo the bor 
will not contribute to peace, for no final accord betweyfil hich Arg 
nations can be achieved upon the basis of obviag B,stral bI 
illusions. 

’ She home 

Whatever the reasons for the failure of Amerix 
progressives to understand the purposes and the dif 
culties of British labor, we should seek for a higher 4 
gree of appreciation. This is important for many reasonjff 
not the least of which is that the British Labor 
ment has a better chance of helping continental 
to escape both reaction and communism than any oth 
force. The ideological map of the world is ver 
esting. One of the great powers wants to presen 
democracy without socialism. Another has sacrificed fre 
dom for collectivism. The third, together with the Scud 
dinavian nations, is seeking for a synthesis of freedofd 
with social control of economic processes. This is i 
what the continent of Europe, or at least Western Europ 
seems to desire, despite the present confusion of its po 
tics and the chaos of its economic life. It is in the inte 
est of both world peace and the survival of democnii 
civilization that the Continent should not be forced 
make a choice between reaction and communism 5ut & 
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yet played an unequivocal role in helping the Contin 
to achieve this end, but it is increasingly recognizing 1 
proper role. It cannot fulfil its function if that part 
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Colonel Peron’s New Order 


BY VIRGINIA PREWETT 





Buenos Aires correspondent for the Chicago Sun 


Buenos Aires, May 27 

§ BUENOS AIRES is polishing and gilding itself 

(\ for Colonel (retired) Juan Perén to take over as 
the elected chief of state on June 4, five major 

olicies seem Clearly set for the new administration. First, 
Perén intends to get all the advantage possible out of the 
@ orld tension now being increased by ali Russophobes, 
é sing it to play off the United States against Russia. 
Bc--ond, Perén is turning his personal attention to tighten- 
Bic the bonds with the nearby South American countries 


: 4 hich Argentina has long attempted to weld into an 


WPsustral bloc.” Third, he is solidifying his power on 


~ 


sD. 


| 
|| 


[| the weapons the Argentine army so desperately needs. 
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the home front by setting strict controls over all the 
Sorganizations that sparked the recent electoral opposi- 


“Btion. Fourth, decrees have already been issued giving 


Mife of the nation. Fifth, and most spectacular, Perén’s 
fpolitical brain-trusters are swinging more and more to- 
Fvard the centrist dissident Radicals led by Vice-Presi- 
Ber fighting a province-by-province battle with the more 
energetic leaders of the pro-Perén Laborista Party, who 
fare now anxious to share in the spoils of the victory 
they helped Perén win. 
i This antagonism burst into open conflagration on 
Pay 17 when police charged and ficed on a Laborista 
icrowd in Cordoba. The Laborista leaders, after the arrest 
fof more than a hundred party members, sent the follow- 
ling telegram to President Edelmiro Farrell and Colonel 
Peron: “In this moment, which should be one of gen- 
eral rejoicing, the barbarous police are beating women, 
men, and national representatives. The shadow of 
counter-revolution is closing down on Cordoba.” 

Per6én and other officials received the Russian trade 
Sinden here with the utmost cordiality. Yet shortly be- 
} fore their arrival on April 20 Perén asked John Moors 

Cabot, the American chargé, to come to see him and 





| suggested that the United States tie up with him against 


| Russia. Cabot replied that he did not see how Russia 
| could be considered a danger and emphasized the de- 
fensive strength of the inter-American system. In this 
conversation Perédn spoke of General George Brett as 
the “perfect Nordic” and mentioned “geophysical con- 
siderations’ —two well-worn terms of Nazi ideology. 
What Perén obviously wants from bargaining with the 
United States is to save his Nazi friends while getting 


The real touchstone of Argentina’s world relations 





continues to be the position of the German Nazis here. 
Our new ambassador, George Messersmith, has come 
with the assignment of seeing that Argentina fulfils its 
Chapultepec pledges to root out the dangerous and vir- 
tually intact Nazi bridgehead, but he is not to tangle 
with Perén. Recent Argentina court decisions have turned 
back the German properties that had been seized and 
have freed a jailed spy held for deportation, Ludwig 
Freude, who claims to be a genuine democrat but is 
wanted by the United States government for deporta- 
tion as the most dangerous German here, continues to be 
a personal friend and occasional host to the newly elected 
President. Freude, it is reported on excellent authority, 
is willing to ditch all the other Nazis in order to save 
his own position. However, we have still failed to root 
out quite a number, notably Heinrich Dérge, whose 
close connection with the planning of the recent eco- 
nomic laws was so plainly indtcated by informed sources 


' that he felt called upon to issue a personal denial of it. 


In polishing Latin American relations Perén is per- 
sonally seeing to it that Brazil is kept buttered up; for 
instance, he issued a written order to his Propaganda 
Office that his “Shirtless Ones” should give the Brazilian 
ambassador, Baptista Lusardo, a rousing welcome on 
May 18. 

Genuinely democratic little Uruguay, long the refuge 
of the opposition to both the Argentine and the Para- 
guayan dictatorship, was first softened up by being for 
months denied vital wheat, until it had to appeal to the 
Combined Food Board for relief and got a promise of 
aid. Next, representatives of the reactionary and fas- 
cistic Herreristas of Uruguay were received in Buenas 
Aires with all honors and are now actively trying to 
elect the next President of Uruguay. Already such pres- 
sure has been brought on Uruguay that radio stations 
broadcasting underground programs to Argentina and 
Paraguay have been closed down. This means that the 
last free voices in South America have been silenced. 

The idea of a South American customs bloc is per- 
sistently agitated here. Perén himself brought it up in a 
recent interview with Peruvian newspapermen, mention- 
ing especially Argentina’s need for Chile’s minerals. 
Bolivia, meanwhile, has sent its Minister of Commerce, 
Jorge Sanos Cramer, to Buenos Aires to negotiate for 
Argentine foods and arrange to divert to Argentina, 
when our present agreements end, Bolivian tin and rub- 
ber now exported to the United States. Little Paraguay 
will be sewed up with the recent ten-million-peso loan; 











ow being wooed with decorations for the military 
that holds the country in a tight dictatorship. 


i 
domestic front decrees national- 
of all 


inwhile on the 
. ' 1 ‘ } 
giving this bank control 


establishing strict exchange 


Central Bank, 


} 
of credit, an 


banks 
e power 


it needs to control Argentine economy to the last flip 


contro! supply the new administration with all th 
of the wheel. The bank measures open the way for the 


regime to continue its deficit spending and huge mili- 


tary program. Exchange control makes it possible for 
the brain-trusters of the Central Bank to carry out their 
ideas of speeding Argentine industrialization 

The Argentine Democratic Union has been dissolved, 
and the opposition as such has made only one impor- 
tant open move since the election. This was the tradi- 
tional official charge of the Radicals that 


he election 


t 
the electoral 


? 


was stolen through smooth padding of 
register. Opposition Representatives have a plan to snipe 
at the 


economic laws even more extreme than anything thought 


regime from Congress by proposing social and 


up by the Peronistas, thus forcing them to go beyond 
their own program or appear to be checking the wheels 
of progress. 

The political parties have evolved, since the election, 
a realistic plan of working for a victory in the Congres- 
sional elections two years hence. However, a monkey 
wrench has been thrown into this scheme by the sudden 
passage on May 15 of a decree ordering that all political 
parties be completely reorganized under the control of 
federally appointed authorities within ninety days. This 
Jaw, which gives the government absolute control of the 
activities of political parties, caused a national and inter- 
national furor when first passed last year, and it was 
revoked 
October 
regime to deal with the revolt of the Laboristas. Actually 


during the brief eclipse of Colonel Perén in 
Ostensibly it has been reimposed to enable the 


rT 


it gives the pro-Perén dissident Radicals led by Vice- 
President Quijano a perfect mechanism with which to 
take over the entire party machinery of the Radical Party. 
Traditional Radical leaders today are in a panic over the 
way the ward politicians are taking the rank and file 
with them into the camps of the Peron Radicals and see 
the new Jaw as realizing Perén’s old dream of con- 
trolling the Radical Party. To offset this development, 
the young Radical fire-eaters are seriously thinking of 
taking up the rebellious Laboristas’ offer to combine 
forces in opposition. These fire-eaters are relatively few, 
and the Laborista rank and file are a com- 
pletely amorphous mass which can easily fall apart once 


however. 


official favor is withdrawn. 

So far the pro-Perén dissident Radicals are winning 
over the Laboristas and even making heavy inroads on 
the traditional Radical politicians through control of the 
poils system. But the Laboristas are in no mood to give 
in easily. They control absolutely only one provincial 
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government, that of the important Buenos Aire; p,.., 
ince. On May 18 this provincial government, as j:; ¢,, 


Official act, served notice on the national govern e 


that it was challenging the constitutionality of th. te 
nationalizing the control of bank deposit, 
was universally interpreted here as meaning 
that the Laboristas are not going to take a brushog 
lying down. Their leaders have talked of staging , 
march on Buenos Aires of the type that brought Peri, 
back from political exile last October 17. This coy; 
have little success, however, if the police turned againg 
them as they did on May 18 in Cordoba. 
Internationally, the Perén regime is stretching for 


an official arm in friendliness to everybody—with 


Ai § 


cent decree 
This action 


slight accent on Brazil and Russia. Peréa has long be 
an exponent of the theory that Argentina will have y 
choose between the United States and Russia, and he ; 
in effect waiting to see which will make him the be 
offer. He hopes he can get the terms he wants from y 
Meanwhile the growing possibility that Argentina w; 
soon resume direct relations with Russia is sendi; 
Russophobes in our State Department into new paro; 
ysms of insistence that we must do all the busines 
possible with this man who used attacks on the Unite 
States as one of his chief campaign weapons. 
Virtually all the organizations that spearheaded tly 
resistance to the military regime have already bex 
brought under official control. The universities have be 
put under the direction of federally appointed official 
The Central Bank, which made the mistake of refusigy 
an official loan beyond the constitutional amount, hy 
been nationalized. On strong official hints, the Stoé 
Exchange and other financial associations have elected 
new pro-Peron officers. Critica, the paper that in the find 
stage of the campaign made the most outright aitacs 
on Perén, ceased publication voluntarily soon after the 
elections, unable to survive the effect of a fine imposed 


for failure to comply with the controversial wage-bonu§ 


Jaw, which has since been declared unconstitutional by 
the lower courts. To sum up, the only forces in Arger 
tina not hemmed in by official controls are underground 

The Argentine underground is looking forward to: 
long uphill struggle and is cutting out dead wood 
Whether it will be able to accomplish anything remaiai 
to be seen, since the attention and sympathy of the 
world, which aided it so much in the earlier struggle, 
are entirely lacking in the present situation. 

The United States is no longer discussed in Arges 
tina as a world force for democracy. Our latest about: 
face on Argentine policy, coming after so many others, 
has made what we do seem of little importance to the 
democratic forces. Rightly or wrongly, they mow accept 
it as an established fact that our desire to trade in the 
Argentine market is greater than our desire to follow 4 
consistent political line, 
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I. Dalton, Georgia 


FOPLE around here used to think mill hands and 
factory workers didn’t amount to much. But they 
know different now,” said a man who had worked 
forty-three years at the Duane Chair Company’s plant 
st Dalton. The new dignity of the working people in this 
Georgia town of 10,000 exemplifies what has been 
complished in many places in the South. 

Dalton differs from any other Southern industrial 
town only in being better organized than the average. 
In the business section Hamilton Street, named after a 
local industrial family, is a wide treeless avenue parallel- 
ing the railroad tracks. It is lined with squat, drab stores, 

from which the taller Hotel Dalton sticks up near the 

station, Scattered over the greener, hilly part of town are 
the three largest Dalton mills—Crown Cotton, Duane 

Chair, and American Thread—each with its dingy rows 

of company houses along back streets. 

There is an atmosphere of hard work in the town. 
The garish green, red, and blue neon signs are turned off 
early, and even beer ts unobtainable. The 7 a.m. starting 
time at many of the mills makes for early bustling traffic. 
The two-shift system is still in effect, and some of the 
mills are working a six-day week. 

I called on the Otis Weavers in their neat, white 
company house beside the railroad. A train momentarily 
prevented conversation, seeming to come in one window 
and go out another. But this tall, slender man and his 
trim, chubby little wife were pioneers in Dalton union 
organization, and they talked long and freely about the 
job that had been done. 

Weaver really is a weaver—a highly skilled operator 
—at the Crown Cotton mill. “There were no unions to 
speak of in Dalton before President Roosevelt and 

Section 7-a of the NRA,” he said. “But we got started 
right quick after that. None of the managements would 
even talk to us at first. It was the same at each plant— 
wed get it organized pretty well and then we'd have a 
strike. The strike at Crown lasted eighteen weeks. The 
company tried to bring in strike-breakers, and five hot 
heads beat up the manager. They got off easy. The judge 
fined ‘em a dollar a piece. We had the police department 
and a lot of the town against us at first. But one grocer 
gave food to men on the picket lines and unlimited 
credit to strikers’ families. Never crowded us to pay back, 
cither. The members didn’t forget him; they still buy 







Small-Town America 


BY ALDEN STEVENS 


from him, and now he’s got a real big store in a fine 
brick building and he owns quite a lot of property 
and we elected him ordinary.” 

Mrs, Weaver is an inspector at Crown. “When I 
started eighteen years ago we got $9 a weck,” she said. 
“Now we get $28 for a forty-hour week. You'd think 
they could see what they have gained, but there are still 
four or five women in my part of the mill who have no 
use for the union. It used to be that if there was a girl 
the boss liked he'd throw you out and give her your job. 
And when you got old or something happened, they 
wouldn't want you around any more and they threw you 
out. That's all over now.” 

The Dalton miils have yielded to the C. I. O. on other 
points, too. Crown now gives paid vacations and a small 
Christmas bonus. As for the company houses, Weaver 
says with a slight smile that ‘they've been putting a 
little work on them in the past few years.” 

The furniture workers at the Duane Chair Company’s 
plant organized later and have had a contract for only 
a little more than two years. Eva Armstrong said they 
had less trouble than the textile mills: the town was 
conditioned to unions by then, and the merchants realized 
that higher wages to workers meant more business for 
them. The Duane workers got a contract without a strike. 
Since Negroes, in spite of the FEPC, do not work tn 
textile mills here, this local is the only one in town with 
Negro members; of the twenty Negroes employed at 
Duane, sixteen belong. 

Dalton has very little unemployment partly because, 
as the now inoperative Chamber of Commerce used to 
say, Dalton is the “Bedspread Center of the World.” 
There are more than sixty bedspread factories, the largest 
employing 800 people, some of the smallest ones half a 
dozen or less. Within a radius of twenty miles approxti- 
mately 20,000 people are engaged in this remarkable 
industry, which has mushroomed from a handicraft in 
fifteen years. Tufted bedspreads, bath mats, scat covers, 
and chenille bathrobes are strung up along all the roads 
for sale to tourists. 

The bedspread industry in Dalton is unorganized. ‘The 
C. 1. O. regards it with a little disbelief. “It can’t last, 
not the way it is now,’ said Charles Gilman, regional 
director in Atlanta, The expectation is that when the 
present high wages go down, when the industry begins 
to lag, the C. I. O. will move in. Most of the workers 
are from the surrounding countryside. Right now a good 
operator can make up to $12 a day, while a union weaver 
in the other textile mills seldom exceeds $45 a week. 











Roosevelt unions their chance, and the 
members will never forget it. The United Nations they 
regard as his, and they watch it hopefully. Of Governor 


rhere’s nothing wrong with him— 


gave these 


Arnall, Weaver says, ° 
or if there is he’s kept it under wraps.” The union men 
elected their entire slate in the last municipal election. 
Otis Weaver is the first union man in Dalton to be a 
police commissioner, one of three. And there are union 
men the town’s new planning commission, The 
unions have backed almost every civic improvement in 
Dalton in the past eight years. They worked for a 
medical center, and for a badly needed new sanitation 
system. They got nutritious 15 cent lunches for school 
children. The C. I. O. National War Fund was the most 


important war-relicf agency in town. 
What has happened in Dalton is what the C. I. O. 


hopes will happen all over the South. A new kind of 


The NATION 


The Dalton mill hand that people used to think diq ‘ 
amount to much now knows how his community operat: , 
and how his state and his nation and the world oper,,. 
What is more, he takes an active part in their operati ” 
He is still a little surprised when a bank president or , 
city official asks his opinion. He gives it freely, now thy 
he is not merely a factory worker but a member of ay 
organization which is powerful in Dalton and through. 


citizen is developing, an educated and responsible citiz., 


out the country. 

And as Otis Weaver says, ‘Union organization jp 
Dalton is well rooted. You couldn’t tear it out with apy. 
thing less than an atom bomb.” 

[ Mr. Stevens has been making a fifteen-thousand-mile 
motor trip through the United States gathering material 
for this series of articles, He ts the author of “Arms and 
the People.’’} 


Inside German Politics 


BY SAUL K. PADOVER 


Author of “Experiment in Germany: The Story of an American Intelligence Officer” 
4 ‘ 


I. Alignments and Trends 


NE of the most significant developments in Ger- 
many is the gradual emergence of political con- 
sciousness and political conflict. The paralyzing 
apathy of the Hitler period, while still affecting large 
sections of the population, is slowly giving place to a par- 
ticipation, or desire for participation, in public affairs. 
The Germans still have a long road to travel, but the 
important thing is that they have begun the journey. In a 
recent survey 60 per cent of the persons interrogated 
thought that political activity was somehow desirable; 
40 per cent were hostile or indifferent. But the gap be- 
tween thought and action is still wide. In the same poll 
95 per cent admitted that they were not politically active 
in any way 
The poll also threw light on the people's attitude to- 
ward political parties. For over two decades, it should be 
remembered, the Nazis carried on a smear campaign 
against all political partics in order to discredit the 
democratic processes. Hostility to a multi-party state is 
still, in fact, the basic tenet of the Nazis-fascists, and 
many Germans, especially the younger ones, condemn 
lemocracy mainly on the ground that it tolerated par- 
ties. lard 
gainst the Weimar Republic is that it permitted “‘thirty 


The stan Nazi-fascist-conservative argument 
or forty partics, which meant anarchy.’’ Among the Ger- 
man youth the older ones are still firmly attached to the 
Fuhrer principle—regardless of who the Fuhrer might 


Asked how many parties there should be in the 


Reich, about one-fourth of a carefully selected sampling 
of adults declined to answer—caution or no opinion?— 
and another fourth favored one party or none at al! 
Nearly half replied that there ought to be about four 
political parties. Only 1 per cent thought there should be 
no limit on political movements. 

In actual fact, with the blessing of Military Govern- 
ment, there are in Germany today four major political 
parties, two on the right and two on tae left. The two 
main conservative parties—included 4 them are crypto- 
Nazis, Pan-Germanists, militarists, and clericalists—are 
the Christian Social Union and the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. A third, the so-called Liberal Democratic 
Party, represents the big-business outlook and has but a 
small following; its slogan is “Freedom,” which is ex- 
plained as meaning the abrogation of all government 
regulations in the economic sphere. On the left the work- 
ers and liberals are grouped in the two traditional labor 
parties, the Social Democrats (S. P. D.) and the Com: 
munists (K. P. D.) The struggle between these two 
parties, now squaring off for a slugging match, may 
decide the future of Germany and perhaps of all Europe. 

Some indication of the political drift in Germany caa 
be obtained from the results of various surveys and local 
elections. I offer a word of caution, however, about the 
elections. Germans went to the polls because they were 
ordered to, not because they were anxious to express 
preferences. Some thoughtful Germans are convinced 
that Military Government has a mechanical concept of 


democracy and that it made a mistake in ordering elec 
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- so soon after the defeat of the Nazis. They argue 
shat it is unrealistic to expect a nation steeped in fascism 
for twelve years to be capable of democratic decisions. 
th, many anti-democratic individuals have been 


— 


tr 
jected to positions of power in the Reich, In Bavaria 
ecially the worst sort of reactionaries won fairly and 
rely. To many a philosophical-minded German this 
looks like a case of “democracy” destroying democracy. 
Taking Germany as a whole—outside the Russian 
zone, where the situation is exceptional and for which 
reliable figures are not available—we find that the trend 
< definitely to the right. In one poll approximately 54 
ser cent of the sampling questioned favored conservative 
sartics and 46 per cent leftist ones. There are, of course, 
regional variations, due mainly to the economic struc- 
ure and the people’s religious affiliations. In the last jocal 
ns, for example, agricultural Catholic Bavaria 
d 75 per cent conservative; industrialized Hesse 44 
nt Social Democratic. The strength of the right 
tually greater than appears from the bare election 
ures, for millions of rightists;—Nazi Party members 
ited militarists—have been temporarily disfran- 
1. The German Communists have trailed far behind 
ther important parties. In Baden they received less 
n 6 per cent of the last vote and in Greater Hesse a 
- over 8 per cent. Outside the Russian zone they 
cem to have no great following. This, however, does 
mean that they have no future. 
The causes of this rightward swing are extremely com- 
ated. For one thing, it is a reaction from Nazism, 
which Germans consider a radical-revolutionary move- 
ment. Hitler, they say, was a true revolutiontst and his 
followers were “‘idealists.”” The left, moreover, is iden- 
tited with violent experimentation, and the Germans 
want no more violence, especially of a political nature. 
(Like other defeited people, Germans are concerned 
with the tmmediate problems of sheer existence; a poll 
showed that one out of four worries about food, one out 
of six is afraid of unemployment, one out of seven is 
troubled by a lack of housing.) Finally there is wide- 
pread hostility to Russia, and consequently to commu- 


} 
I 


nism, caused both by a dozen years of Nazi propaganda 
| by the misbehavior of Soviet troops. 

An analysis of political attitudes shows that the so- 
called left draws its strength from men rather than from 
women, from Protestants rather than from Catholics 
out of four Catholic churchgoers vote conserva- 
tive, three out of four non-church Protestants vote left- 
ist), and from persons between the ages of thirty and 
forty-nine. Policemen, professional people, business men, 
and apprentices—in that order—vote conservative; la- 
skilled artisans, and the unemployed support 


(three 


re rs, 
the left. 

Many middle-class Germans support the Social Demo- 
crats because the word “‘democracy’’ is fashionable. As 









for ‘‘socialism,’’ that was popularized by the Nazis, who 
incorporated it in their party name. A political party that 
combines two such fetching labels has a powerful appeal. 
Recently I interrogated a number of ex-soldiers who 
told me they had voted Social Democratic. I discovered 
they were heavily tainted with Nazism. They neither 
sympathized with democracy nor knew the meaning of 
socialism. They simply felt that Social Democracy 
sounded good. “It’s just like what you Americans have,” 
they said proudly. 

Today the Social Democratic Party is waging a deter- 
mined struggle against the Communists on the ques- 
tion of the so-called merger. In the Russian zone the 
fusion of the two left-wing parties has been put through. 
Now the Communists are making every effort, propa- 
gandistic and organizational, to unite the workers in all 
Germany in one great party, the Sozialistische Einheits 
Partei. In the English and American zones the S. P. D. is 
resisting this Russian-inspired pressure with force and 
not without success. But as in the pre-Hitler days, the 
conflict between the two labor parties is creating an 
atmosphere that is not healthy for democracy. 

The German Communist Party is insistent upon car- 
rying through the merger for three reasons—onc politi- 
cally sound, the other two opportunist and cynical. The 
Communists say that the union of the two left-wing 
parties is necessary because the Nazi-fascist-militasist 
elements form the most powerful group in Germany 
today; unless the left fights in a united front, fascism 
will never be eradicated in the Reich. They are certainly 
not exaggerating the strength of the enemy—the Social 
Democrats themselves do not deny that the Nazi-fascists 
are still mighty and influential—but an anti-fascist front 
does not seem to be the K. P. D.’s main object. Though 
the Communists are in a minority, they want to gain con- 
trol of the labor movement by taking over the Social 
Democratic Party. And as usual they are more concerned 
with advancing Soviet mtcrests than with fighting fas- 
cism. Recalling the Weimar experience, Social Democrats 
are convinced that the Communists are essentially anti- 
democratic, that they fight Nazi-fascism not out cf love 
of liberty but out of a desire to substitute one form of 
dictatorship for another. Rightly or wrongly, the Social 
Democrats are convinced that the Communists are not 
independent agents but instruments of Moscow policy. 
Would the Communists be so desirous of a merger, the 
S. P. D. asks, if the situation were reversed—if the 
Social Democrats were a minority and the Communists 
a majority? 

Whatever the arguments for and against the merger, 
it is not popular with the rank and file of labor. A poll 
among the western Social Democrats showed that it is 
opposed by three out of four Socialist workers. 

{Next week Mr. Padover will discuss the S. P. D, 


program and leadership.) 
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The House on 92d Street 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Author of 
Los Angeles, May 27 
N 1941 Henry Laws, a Negro resident of Los An- 
geles, built a small home on a lot he had purchased at 
1235 East 92d Street. As soon as the house was com- 
pleted, the Laws family moved in: Henry and his wife, 
Anna; their daughter, Pauletta Laws Fears, and her hus- 
band, Anton Fears; another daughter; one grandchild; 
and Alfred Laws, a son. The original deed for the lot 
on which the house was built contained a provision that 
the premises should not “be used or occupied by any 
person not of the Caucasian race.” While Alfred Laws 
and Anton Fears were serving with the armed forces, a 
suit was brought and an injunction issued to prevent the 
family from using or occupying the premises. 

‘The Laws family made every effort to rent or to buy 
another house so that they might comply with the court's 
order, They put advertisements in the Negro press; they 
interviewed real-estate agents; they spent their evenings 
and week-ends looking for a home. But between 1940 
and 1944 the Negro population of Los Angeles had 
risen from 63,774 to 118,889—an increase of 86 per 
cent compared with one of 10 per cent for the white 
population. Between May 1, 1944, and October 31, 1945, 
Negroes, though they constituted but 7 per cent of the 
total population, filed 46 per cent of the applications for 
public housing in Los Angeles. Unable to find a place 
to move to, the Laws were haled before Judge Allen 
Ashburn on November 30, 1945, found guilty of con- 
tempt, fined, and imprisoned, 

While the facts were by no means exceptional—many 
similar situations have arisen in the last few years—the 
Laws case upset public opinion in Los Angeles. Under 
the circumstances it seemed rather tough to jail a respect- 
able Negro family, the adult members of which were 
cither working in war plants or serving with the armed 
forces, for the offense of living in a home which they 
had built on property which they lawfully owned. A 
“Committee for the Defense of Henry Laws” was 
promptly formed under the chairmanship of Daniel 
Marshall, the energetic and forthright leader of the 
Catholic Inter-Racial Council of Los Angeles; the com- 
mittee retained the law firm of Katz, Gallagher, and 
Marg and in a matter of days the Laws family was 


rcleased on a writ of habeas corpus issued by the state 


Supreme Court. 


pt 
This “house on 92d Street’’ may make legal history. 


The case represents the culmination of a fight against 
restrictive covenants carried on by Negroes in Los An- 
geles in the past several years. More suits contesting re- 


“Brothers Under the Skin” and “Southern California Country” 


strictive covenants were filed by Negroes in the courts » 
Los Angeles County in 1945 than in all the rest of 1}. 
United States. At present some forty of these cases aps 
pending. The so-called ‘Sugar Hill” case, which y,; 
pending when the court issued the writ releasing {h, 
Lawses, derived from an attempt by white property o 
ers to enjoin Negro occupancy of homes in a secti 
the city into which wealthy Negroes in the motio, 
picture industry, including Hattie McDaniels, had move: 
some years ago. Judge Thurmond Clarke met the iss: 
head-on in the lower court by holding that restrictiy: 
covenants violated the Fourteenth Amendment. In Hii 
vs. Barbe the Negro litigants seek a broader interpret: 
tion of the doctrine of “changed circumstances’ a5 2». 
plied in restrictive-covenant cases. 
Appeals in these three cases will be heard by th: 
Supreme Court of California in June. The Negro lit. 
gants in each are represented by Loren Miller, who hy 
led the fight against restrictive covenants in Los Angele 
with consummate skill. The three cases bring before ti 
court for consideration most of the important issues in: 
volved in restrictive covenants—their constitutionality 
their application and construction, and their enforcement 
A majority of the court, including Chief Justice Phi 
Gibson, are liberals. In the well-known case of Jame; vi 
Marinship the court ruled that the Boilermakers’ Union 
could not Jim Crow its Negro members. If a trade union 
cannot segregate its Negro members, pursuant to rules 
and by-laws which legally constitute a contract between 
the members, can property owners segregate Negro rcii: 
dents by contractual agreement? This is the issue that 
Chief Justice Gibson and his colleagues must decide. 
The appeals now pending in California are the firs! 
involving restrictive covenants to reach a state Supreme 
Court since the war. Since many suits attacking suci 
covenants are before the lower courts of Michigan, 
Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, and the District of Columbia, 
and some of them are on appeal, a sweeping victory in 
California might tip the scales in a dozen jurisdictions 
The restrictive covenants found in most urban com 
munities today are a result of the influx of Negroes from 
the South during and immediately after the First World 
War. In the ensuing struggle for housing they were 
used to keep the migrants from spreading out beyond the 
area of original Negro settlement. Before World War | 
more than half the Negroes in Chicago lived in areas 
less than 50 per cent Negro, but by 1930 more thaa 
two-thirds were living in black belts. Approximately 97 
per cent of the Negroes in St, Louis are now hemmed 10 
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ty a wall of restrictive covenants. Nevertheless, Negroes 
have slowly and doggedly expanded the extent of these 

k belts. In not a single city have restrictive cove- 
nants actually prevented growth of the Negro section; 
they have simply retarded and impeded it. During the 
peri yd between the two wars the courts met the social 
sesue by utilizing the doctrine of “changed circum- 
stances” to effect some slight relaxation of covenants. 
But the wave of new Negro migration during World 
War II, coupled with the general housing shortage, has 

ited tensions which the “changed circumstances’ doc- 
trine, even when liberally applied, has not mitigated. 

Much misunderstanding exists about the legality of 
restrictive covenants. During the First World War the 
Supreme Court of the United States ruled, in the case of 
Buch nan vs. Warley (1917), that cities were powerless 
to zone residential areas on the basis of race. After this 
decision, white property owners sought to achieve by the 
device of restrictive covenants what cities were unable to 
do by direct legislation. Later the court inferentially up- 
held these restrictive covenants in the case of Corrigan 
vs. Buckley, and a pattern of segregated housing was set 
up. In segregated schools and segregated public convey- 
ances the courts have ruled that the segregated group 
must be provided with “separate and equal” facilities, 
but residential segregation has been sanctioned with no 
thought of requiring “‘separate and equal” living space 
for Negroes. This curious situation has been justified by 
the courts on the theory that the Fourteenth Amendment 
proscribes only discriminatory action by the states, not 
by individuals. 

In the California cases it is contended that judicial 
action is state action and therefore falls within the pro- 
hibition of the Fourteenth Amendment. And, indeed, 
the Supreme Court has frequently ruled that judicial 
action may constitute state action within the meaning 
of the amendment: it did so in the Mooney case, the 
Scottsboro case, the Bridges contempt case. Admittedly, 
the refusal of a landowner to sell a home to a Negro, 
like the refusal of an innkeeper to serve a Negro, is 
essentially a private act. It does not require state action, 
judicial or otherwise, for its accomplishment. But the 
situation is different in restrictive-covenant cases. Since 
the seller is obviously willing to sell to a Negro, the 
wrong arises solely from the intervention of the state, 
through its courts, to prevent consummation of the agree- 
ment. In the appeals now pending in California the 
state Supreme Court has been given, in the parlance of 
lawyers, ‘a clear out.” The court is not being asked to 
decide against a clear moral wrong and an admitted 
social evil, or even to enunciate a new principle of law; 
it is being asked to correct a basic misinterpretation of 
the law. The whole question of segregated housing is 
clearly before the court for decision. 

Other restrictive-covenant cases are also pending in the 
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California courts. On returning from three years’ service 
in the army Dr. DeWitt Buckingham, a 
Negro physician, purchased a $19,000 home in aa 
upper-class Berkeley residential area. As 


promunc¢ nt 


soon as he 
moved into the property, seventeen members of the 
Claremont Improvement Association brought suit to 
have him evicted. Dr. Buckingham promptly announced 
that he intended to find out whether a man who had 
served in the army for three years could be evicted from 
a home which he had lawfully purchased. He further 
announced that at the trial of the case he intended to 
demand scientific proof from the seventeen indignant 
plaintiffs that they were members of the Caucasian race 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Buckingham has been 
inundated with letters from white residents of Berkeley 
offering financial help and moral backing. 

Under Articles 1 and 55 of the United Nations 
Charter the United States is pledged to promote uni- 
versal respect for the observance of “human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion.” Under the Act of 
Chapultepec, the United States agreed with the other 
Signatory nations “to prevent with all the means in their 
power all that may provoke discrimination among indi 
viduals because of racial and religious reasons.’’ Can the 
courts continue to remain indifferent to these solemn 
declarations of public policy? In his closing brief to the 
Supreme Court of California, Loren Miller succinctly 
stated the issue: “It is an anomaly that the United States, 
the most democratic nation in the world, is the only 
nation in the world where a citizen can be deprived solely 
on the basis of his race and color of the right to live in 
his own home.” 


The French Elections 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


Paris, June t 
‘O UNDERSTAND the political implications of the 
French elections, one must keep in mind the electoral 
campaign of the last three weeks. Contrary to general expec- 
tations, the fight has centered not on the constitution, which 
seemed to have divided France into two clearly defined 
camps, but on the issue around which all European politics 
have crystallized since the end of the war—the struggle for 
power between the left and the right. 
As for the constitution, the two left parties have reached 
a measure of agreement that concessions will have to be made 
to those who voted “no” on May 5, and that it was hardly 
worth while to have invited defeat because of intransigen 
on certain points which are unessential but nevertheless go 
against the grain of the majority of the French people. 
With the constitutional issue in a subordinate place in the 
campaign, the struggle between the left and right has as 
For the first time since the 
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sumed an extraordinary vitality. 
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liberation, Freach reaction has appeared on the scene in full 
force. If in the referendum the reactionaries and some of the 
left appeared to be voting together against the constitution, 
in tomorrow's elections the split between left and right is so 
sharp that the results must be considered decisive for the 


future of France 

People who are not too familiar with the 
French politics have perhaps attached exaggerated impor- 
tance to the Socialist-Communist quarrel; apparently they be- 


intricacies of 


between the two parties has become 
For a Socialist Minister publicly to denounce the 
e-President of the government as a deserter 


lieve future collaboration 
impossible. 
Communist Vi 
normal! most serious conse- 


would y have provoked the 
quences. But Le Troquer’s attack on Thorez did not produce 
a ministerial crisis, nor did it lessen the almost 99 per cent 
probability that the Socialists and Communists will again 

Cabinet. Three days after the in- 
Minister Jules Moch, who apart from his 
own authority in the party is generally considered the spokes- 
man for Léon Blum, emphatically declared that the Socialists 
would never enter a government without the Communists 


» ; ! P 
work together in the new 


cident Socialist 


and that collaboration between the ministers of the two 
working-class parties was essential for the continuation of 
the social and economic advances realized in the past year. 

language Félix Gouin said the same thing. And 
the Socialist paper, Le P pe laire, which had just published 
he Daniel Mayer, general secretary of the 
Communists’ tendency toward hegemony 
and absorption, played down Le Troquer’s speech because of 
t it had | e. Although 
linary congress of Montrouge the major- 
“frank and serious criticism” of 
Communist tactics, they resent having their 
participating in what the Communists 
Vichyism and anti-Bolshevism.” 
The rank-and-file Socialist does not want to be a puppet of 
the Communists, but on the other hand he has learned 
not to fall into the same error of 


In les SS airect 


a series Of art: 
party, attacking U 


the bad eff id among the rank and fil 


at the recent extraor 
ity of the Socialists favored 
nevertheless 
party look as if it were 


call “the united front of 


enough from the past 
anti-communism that sapped the strength of the 
in the thirties and made fascism possible. 


systematic 
Jabor forces 
Che Communists, on their side, have quickly realized that 
they cannot treat the Socialists as a minor party. At the same 
time they understand that their slogan in the referendum 
"Thorez au pouvoir,” frightened a considerable 
section of the voters, who saw in the Socialist attacks some- 
thing more than a simple electoral maneuver. The strategy 
of the Socialists was in part an effort to win the votes of the 
radical wing in the M. R. P. by appearing to dissociate them- 
but it also contained an ele- 


campatyn, 


selves from the 
micut of bitterness and resentment for the contemptuous way 
im which the Communists had referred to the insignificant 
In the light of all this, the reaction of 
both partics to Le Troquer's brutal speech was very wisely 
restrained and indicated that the Socialists and Communists 


Communists; 


Social Democrats.” 


will be less quarrelsome as June 2 approaches than they were 


beginning of the The Communists also 
; of the French-loan negotiations in the 
thened the position of the Socialists 


of Léon 


at the campaign. 


realize that the suc 
United States 


and increased the tremendous personal prestige 


has streng 


Blum in France 





But, above all, the fact that reaction has thrown ql! 
effectives and reserves into the campaign has obliged ¢! 
parties to unite despite their iietengin. In Ronen: i t 
French Institute of Public Opinion gave ee new righti¢ 
Republican Party of Liberty, the P. R. L., nore than 
8 per cent of the parliamentary seats; by March the figure 
had already jumped to 12 per cent, and now, on the eve of 
the elections, it stands at 18 to 20 per cent. Men who under , 
more thorough and logical purge would have suffered th 
same fate as Pierre Laval are vociferously campaigning under 
the P. R. L. banner. Though there are genuine Resistants jn 
its ranks, the Republican Party of Liberty represents poten. 
French version of fascism. Left versus right—t 
which the people of France will vote 


By 


tially the 
is the real issue on 
on June 2. 


June 3 

Paris seethed with excitement yesterday, as loudspeakers 
throughout the city announced the various returns, but in a 
flying trip to different sections of the capital I did not wit. 
ness a single incident. There was only a wave of restrained 
indignation when it was announced that Daladier and Rey. 
naud had been elected; the general comment was: “There 


are imbeciles who would vote even for Pétain because they 


once heard he was a great general.’ Until two in the aren, 
ing right-wing supporters had a good time. The Continental 
edition of the Darly Mazt, which goes to press at 2 A.M., ¢ 
ried the headline, ‘Right Parties Gain in French Elections.” 
But by dawn those who had had the conviction and endur- 
ance to walt for later returns knew that the gain had been held 
to moderate proportions. Although the final results are not 
yct known, it is already clear that yesterday's elections have 
not changed the general composition of the Parliament. The 
three parties that constituted the majority in the last Con- 
stituent Assembly together retain their former strength. The 
Republican Party of Liberty, which had tried to rally all the 
forces of the right, will be but a poor fourth in the next 
Assembly. 

While the Socialists lost ground, the Communists increased 
their popular vote. Two interpretations of this shift have been 
advanced: some believe the results of Léon Blum’s mission 
came too late to have the effect observers had predicted; 
others believe a good number of Socialists who favor close 
collaboration between the two parties and resented last 
weck’s polemics voted for the Communist Party, which had 
made unity one of its major electoral slogans. As for the 
unexpected success of the M. R. P., the explanation is to 
be found, above all, in the militant address delivered by 
Pope Pius on Sunday. The Vatican has gone all-out in an 
effort to contain the advance of the progressive forces io 
Europe. There was not a single Catholic in France who did 
not go to the polls, and cables from Italy report that “Cath- 
olic priests and nuns, in response to Vatican instructions, 
turned out in large numbers to vote.” 

The failure of the Herriot Radicals to obtain the gains 
which many had anticipated proves there is little place in 
today’s Europe for vague, contradictory liberalism. The 
M. R. P. is a reality; it has behind it an active political insti- 
tution, the Catholic church. The Radicals have only the pria 
ciples of the 1875 constitution. 
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“seo! B The Nullification of Potsdam 
ery FEW days ago Lieutenant General Lucius D. Clay, 
- ee American deputy military governor for Germany, or- 
Dents x dered a halt of all reparations shipments from the American 
salir one except for material already allocated. “Our primary 
2 res pur] se,” he explained, ‘‘is not to bring pressure on anyone. 
Nl vote We are thinking of the day when the zone may have to stand 


alone.” Since the American zone of Germany cannot raise 
enough food to feed its population and also lacks most of the 

materials needed for its factories, it can only exist by 
for necessary imports with industrial products. The 


= no 


me z © ternative is the indefinite continuance of American doles. 
- : The situation in the British zone is similar, for while it is 
tested tially better provided with raw materials, it is worse off 
d Re riculturally. Lack of food is proving the most serious hand- 
“The ip in raising the production of coal, greater supplies of 
i which are urgently needed to stoke the economic recovery of 
= Western Europe. Even to maintain the present near-starvation 
ha tion of 1,000 calories daily Britain is financing imports 
into its German zone worth $280,000,000 in the present year. 
see This is a burden the hard-pressed British taxpayer cannot 
on long support, particularly as most of these supplies have to 


+ be paid for by drawing on dwindling dollar reserves. In 
se circumstances, the British command in Germany is ex- 
ted to follow the American lead by postponing further 








- Th re] rations deliveries until some definitive decision has been 
¢ reached about Germany's economic future. 
7 It would appear, therefore, that the Potsdam program is 
alll the doomed to be nullified even more quickly than was the 
Versailles system, thanks as much to its inherent economic 
weaknesses as to the quarrels of the victors. At Potsdam the 
— Big Three sought to profit by the mistakes of 1919. Instead 
hes of assessing reparations as a global sum, which could only 
re paid by expanding German productive capacity, they de- 
Ete cided to divide up a proportion of Germany's industrial 
close equipment. 
1 fast The Potsdam agreement provided general directives, and 
> Thad he task of drawing up a “plan for reparations and the post- 
~ war level of German economy’’ was Ieft to the Allied Control 
a Council in Berlin. But when the Council’s economic experts 
id by got to work they found great difficulty in determining how 
— much industrial equipment could be removed or destroyed 
es in while leaving “enough resources to enable the German peo- 
» did ple to subsist without external assistance.” The Russians, 
Cath- acutely conscious of the enormous economic losses they had 
ions, istained at Nazi hands, maintained that very little would be 
enough; the British, aware that the reduction of Germany to 
pai a subsistence standard would harm the whole economy of 
a : Western Europe, wished to be much more liberal; the Amer- 
The icans were divided, first supporting the Russians and then 
cctie [the British. 
mele The resulting compromise was sufficiently severe in that it 





proposed the halving of German’s pre-war industrial capacity 





er cent below 


and allowed 


for a standard of living 30 p 
i 


~ 


of 1938. Proposed cuts in capital-goods industries were | 


ticularly drastic, with steel reduced to 39 per cent of pre-w 
(1936) capacity, light metals to 54 per cent, basic chemicals 
to 40 per cent, machine tools to 11.4 per cent, heavy electrical 
engineering to 30 per cent. Light industries were given much 
higher quotas or were unrestricted, 

omist has pointed out, “It is a fallacy to suppose that con 


sumers’ industries can work at full capacity, or even at two 


1 
} 


but as the London E 


thirds of their capacity, if the supply of capital goods is 
reduced to slightly more than one-third of normal.” 

For this and many other reasons, the Economist of April 
6 concluded the most detailed analysis of the plan that I 
have seen with the opinion that it was “negative, restrictive, 
and basically unworkable.” This may be exaggerated, but it is 
generally agreed that the plan is only practicable on the as 
sumption that Germany is treated as a single economic unit 
That has not been done so far, for although Potsdam pro- 
vided for centralized economic machinery, the French repre 
sentative on the Control Council has vetoed all proposals to 
this end on the grounds that the Ruhr problem should be 
dealt with first. As a result Germany for the past year has 
been, in effect, four separate countries. There has been 
practically no exchange of goods between the zones, and in 
each the occupying power has dictated such economic policies 
as have been developed. The Russians have been moving 
rather rapidly toward an integration of the economy of their 
zone with that of Russia, and the French, to some extent, 
have been following suit. The Americans and British have 
been drifting, taking day-to-day measures while waiting for 
an implementation of the Potsdam agreement. 

Obviously this situation cannot continue long. The Pots- 
dam program assumes unity among the occupying powers, as 
well as German unity, and if neither of these conditions is 
forthcoming the political and economic reorganization of 
Germany is bound to follow entirely different lines. General 
Clay's order indicates that the United States is at least pre 
paring a hedge against the collapse of the Potsdam system 
The British, who have hitherto always strongly resisted any 
move toward the dismemberment of Germany, now seem to 
be resigning themselves to that solution of the problem. An 
article in the May issue of the authoritative magazine The 
World Today, published by the Royal Institute of Foreign 
Affairs, reached the conclusion that a united Germany, eco- 
nomically capable of standing on its own feet, would also be 
strong enough to rearm. The price of security, therefore, was 
either the reduction of Germany to an economic slum exist- 
ing on foreign subsidies or partition. Pointing out that the 
“economic and cultural reorientation now proceeding is, 
month by month, hardening the distinction between eastern 
and western Germany,” the author of the article plumped for 
the second alternative. He advocated inclusion of the Russian 
zone in the economy of Eastern Europe and suggested that 
the three western zones should form a state whose fortunes 
would be linked with those of Western Europe. In terms of 


Halete d 

por 

geography of Europe are likely to postpone its realization 
KEITH HUTCHISON 


but the very drastic changes it will make in the 
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The Blind Leading the Blind 


Nothing will hust! 
My father and his before him humanized 


at his own sweet time 


The seedy fields and heaped them on my house 
Of straw; no flaring, hurtling thing surprised 


Us out ef season, and the corn-fed mouse 


Reined in his bestial passions. Hildesheim 
a 


Survived the passing angel; who'd require 


Our passion for the Easter? Satan snored 

By the brass railing, while his back-log roared 

Aad coiled its vapors on St. Gertrude’s blue stone spire: 
A land of mattocks; here the brothers strode, 

Hulking as horses in their worsted hose 

And cloaks and shin-guards—each had hooked his hoe 
Upon his fellow’s shoulder; by each nose 

Phe aimless waterlines of eyeballs show 

Their greenness. They are blind—blind to the road 
And to its Maker. Here my father saw 


The leadman trip against a pigpen, crash, 


These mammoth vintners danced their blood out in the straw. 
ROBERT LOWELL 


War and Its Aftermath 


THE LAST PHASE. By Walter Millis. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50 

ECLIPSE. By Alan Moorehead. Coward-McCann. $2.75. 

TOP SECRET. By Ralph Ingersoll. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $3. 

THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN. By Crane Brin- 
ton. Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

BRITAIN, PARTNER FOR PEACE. By Percy E. Corbett. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 


R. MILLIS'’S brief book is of very great merit indeed; 
M«. I cannot think it is of much importance to Nation 
readers at this date. It is a wonderfully lucid account in five 
firmly organized chapters of the events in the western the- 
ater of the war from June, 1944, to May, 1945. It repre- 
sents what one may call the official view of the strategy 
and tactics employed on both sides, admixed with no political 
speculations and with an al 
an admirable job, clean and swift in its 


lute minimum of descriptive 


digression. It is 
telling; that is all that need be said. 

I should hardly be inclined to say more of Mr. Moore- 
head's ‘Eclipse’ if it were not so superior to the average war 
correspondent’s book. It covers the campaigns from Sicily 
to the liberation of Denmark and the German surrender, 
and throughout bears the marks of a distinguished person- 
ality. It is not only in the ease and precision of his writing 


that Mr. Moorchead exccls. He is so sensitive and mature 


an observer that one constantly fecls, no matter how many 
books of this sort one may have read, that one is seeing the 
whole period afresh. Mr. Moorehead takes a British view 
of strategy, though there is no dogmatism or constriction of 
outlook and appreciation in his account. It is the huma 
aspect of the tragedy that he sees, but unlike some “humuo. 
ists’ he wastes no time on trivia. 

To Mr. Moorehead the major problem of Europe is tha 
which fellows from the moral degradation and material ruin 
of Germany, and not Western relations with Russia. Mr, 
Ingersoll } laces this latter question in the forefront and de. 
clares that the absolutely essential element of any valid solu. 
tion is a total rejection of every entanglement with Britain. 

Make no mistake about it: Mr. Ingersoll has written one 
of the most brilliant and provocative books about the wa: 
that has yet appeared. It is unlikely that anything so bruta!)) 
frank and so violent will be published in a long while. The 
majority of the reviews that I have read have evaded the 
main issue of the book by concentrating upon the author's 
scorn for Eisenhower and Montgomery. It is as well, then, 
to set it down simply and squarely. 

Britain, Mr. Ingersoll argues, at all times fought the war 
with a political intent that constantly prejudiced the chances 
of speedy victory. Concerned with its position in the post 
war world, it was obsessed with the maintenance of Meii- 
terranean power, desired to invade Germany through the 
Balkans in order to frustrate Russian expansion or political 
influence in that region, and was opposed to an ifruption 
into Europe via the northern French coast. Its strategy was 
consistently anti-Russian. British leaders sought by obstinacy, 
diplomatic finesse, trickery, and deceit to counter and nullify 
the American strategy, which was rational and non-political. 
British inefficiency and excessive caution contributed to the 
same end. 

That is not an unfair statement of the author's main con- 
tentions, and I will say at once that its central pornt is 
doubtedly true. There was a characteristic British strategy, 
and its central conception was that the post-war threat to 
the Empire and to the pre-war order of European socicty 
would be the Soviets and communism. Its unrealism coa- 
sisted in this, that the predominance of Russia in Europe 
was the logical consequence of the defeat of Hitler. The fact 
should have been accepted as inevitable. And this, if true, 
must always be borne in mind when we are considering 
post-war problems. 

A reviewer's task does not end with setting down and 
appraising an author's ‘main thesis, however. The way in 
which he argues it, his temper, the judgment he brings to 
the assessment of complex events, is of the greatest im- 
portance. And here I should say that Mr. Ingersoll so r¢- 
sembles the Orangeman who declared that all theology was 
a Catholic racket that I wonder he does not suggest that 
the Channel tides were a British conspiracy. Again and 
again the objective reader will be forced to say that the facts, 
as set down in “Top Secret,” are no illustration of Mr. 
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t1,cersoll’s premise. 
Inge I 

s his view of the irruption into Germany itself. The 
1944, to force the entrance by the 


+hern route through the Netherlands was anti-Russian, 


A case in point, and there are many 
proposal, in 
pry , 


. author says, for London's object was not merely the 
Germany but to reach Berlin before the Russians 

1 to secure control of the German coast. It does not occur 
that Bradley's 

had it been tulieniiil to success, would not have conflicted 
th those alleged intentions. Had Bradley's proposal been 


W ] 


plan for a forcing of the southern route 


the American armies might well have brought about 


l, 
total collapse of the enerny, in which case the British 
5 would have swept, or would have been swept, into 
much the same coastal positions they were eventually to 
occupy. So, too, the German collapse which Mr. Ingersoll 
believes might have been achieved in 1944 would have re- 


sulted in a disposition of Allied power in Germany far more 


favorable to the British intention. It is surely evident that 
the British pleas for the northern route were based upon 
traditional strategic conceptions, which may be equated with 


norance if one wishes; distrust of Bradley’s chances, which 
y be regarded as bumptious insolence ; and prestige, an 
nadmissible sin of British pride. 
It is the s many of Mr. Ingersoll’s judgments 
tics and the capacities of generals. That Bradley, the 
thor’s chief, was the most brilliant of the Anglo-Amer- 
n leaders is hardly to be doubted; that Montgomery is a 
very unpleasant egotist and an overrated soldier is also true. 
But the case against the British is written with such crackling, 


same with n 


even sneering violence and with such rash judgment in tech- 
nical matters that the real force of the book is diminished. 
It is impossible not to believe that the drive in this book 
lerives not only from his perception of a cardinal fact but 
emotional sources. Those sources are, I 
believe, his moving devotion to General Bradley, nationalism, 
and the confused and ambivalent political excitement which 


from less rational, 


is manifest in the closing chapters. 
In these closing chapters Mr. Ingersoll attempts to point 
the lessons of the war. I quote in the author's italics: 


During the 
1) litar y t al 
nted if ] 


did not suci 


war the British attempted to manipulate our 
we would fight the war the way they 
sught—which was an anti-Russian way. They 


icy so that 


ed. Now, with equal determination, they are 
fempting to manipulate American foreign policy to link 
bly with theirs. If they succeed, and if 


there is a third world war, we will surely fight it for them, 


ur future ivretrieva 
against the Russians. 


Again there is an important truth in this. But the Orange- 
man in Mr. Ingersoll is still at his elbow. It is, surely, a piti- 
ful mistake to see the present American opposition to 
Russian policies as nothing but the consequence of a British 
seduction of American innocence. To reject this view one has 
only to look to the Far East, where our policy exhibits iden- 
tical characteristics. Ambivalence and confusion are so ev- 
ident on every page of these closing 
desired mercilessly to satirize the author one would need only 
to set down consecutively the contradictory propositions 
which are implicit or explicit in them. If “we” do not use 
our influence, Britain’s concern with what it regards as the 


chapters that if one 














An amazingly interesting story 
of woman’s true place in history 


OMAN, 
FO RC EF 


istovy 


By 
Mary R. Beard 


"It's a man's world!” This well-worn phrase expresses 
a tradition—but is ic crue? Definicely untrue, says the 
eminent historian, Mary R. Beard, in her new book, 
WOMAN AS Forcg IN History. She challenges his- 
rorians to go back to the original sources, where they 
will discover that women have done far more than 
simply exist and bear children. They have been a 
powerful factor in all che infamies, tyrannies, liberties, 
activities, and aspirations that constitute the pase 
Through the stories of countless women who have 
fought, ruled, intrigued, and contributed to the arts 
and sciences, Mrs. Beard brings a refreshing new view 
of the relationship berween men and women. This 
book is a revolutionary study with wide social impli- 
cations—but it is also an amazingly interesting story 
of woman's crue place in history. 


$3.50 at your bookstore MACMILLAN 














FOR EDUCATORS, 
STUDENTS, PARENTS 


College 
| Program 
in Action 


A REVIEW OF WORKING PRINCIPLES 
AT COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


By the Committee on Plans. The first 
complete account of the actual operation of 
a “general education” program in which 
Columbia has pioneered for twenty-five 
years. A candid review of policy and prac- 
tice, telling what Columbia has done and 
what it plans to do. 


“Consolidating the academic trenches won 
. . . and advancing on new objectives.”— 
William G. Avirett, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


At all bookstores ¢ $2.00 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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H. G. WELLS — 
Prophet of 


the Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 
“CRUX ANSATA — An Indictment 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
A historical summary of the Catholic Church’s 
| political intrigues leading to its tie-up with the 
1  Nazi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. Cloth Binding $1.75 








Also get a copy of 
“BEHIND THE DICTATORS,” by L. H. Lehmann, 
A fully documented analysis of Vatican-Fascist 


collaboration. Cloth Binding $1.75 





COMBINATION Both Cloth Bound Books $3.00 
{ 


OFFER 





New Pamphlet 
i} “VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR” 
48 pages of Documented Facts . . . .« «© « « 25¢ 
| oo Free to those who return this ad with their order 
for the above books 
Order From: 


i AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 651 
229 WEST 48TH STREET 
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The NATION 


Russian threat to the Empire will surely bring war. At th. 
same time Russia is a centripetal (the author’s word), nop. 
expanding power, which therefore can be no threat to thy 
Empire. Russia is a peaceful country, but Mr. Ingersol| j 
Opposed to giving atomic secrets to it. The Soviets hay 
given up their international revolutionism, but it is the duy 
of America to force Britain to accept in Europe a soci, 
structure which will be a compromise between the prevailing 
Western view and communism. At the same time we shou|; 
not be too concerned about the possible demise of parliamen. 
tary institutions. 

In all this confusion, this pseudo-Marxism and pseudo. 
nationalism, the colloidal cornerstone of Mr. Ingersoll’ fan. 
tasy is a false image of America What is America? one ask: 
What are the social forces and the political chances summe 
up in this ‘‘we’? And why does Mr. Ingersoll tell us the 
this socializing moderation is our role when he admonishe 
us to have no faith in the U. N.'s powers to solve the world’ 
problems because “these are dependent upon three prez 
national wills which cannot be held together by any organi. 
zation or piece of paper’? The powers, he says, will neve; 
surrender their sovereignty, and therefore he urges us t 
insist upon an Anglo-Russian compromise in social matter 
while we tell Britain bluntly that all disputes between i 
and Russia are no business of ours. 

Communism is, I believe, a rigorously logical doctrine, 
So, too, is liberalism. They exclude surreptitious commu: 
tation between each other. To integrate the logic of lef. 
wing socialism is less easy, but if we attempt to build ; 
radical socialism upon an emotional bridge between th: 
two first doctrines, we shall merely light votive candles t 
incompatible ideals that the gale of discord will sure) 
blow out. 

It is, I suggest, as impossible for non-Communist social: 
ists and liberals to say that Britain is always wrong as to sa 
that Russia is never right. And it does not do to overloo 
the fact that American disinterest in the British Empire « 
of itself insufficient to prevent the emergence of an Angi 
American “bloc.” Professors Corbett and Brinton, thoug: 
they would deny that such an association must necessari! 
be anti-Russian, both argue for what in effect would con 
stitute a bloc. Neither takes much note of the fact tha 
Moscow will have its own opinions as to what is an unde 
sirable association. Mr. Corbett, who writes clearly and forc: 
fully about external affairs, pays less attention than M: 
Brinton to Britain’s interior problems. His ‘The United State 
and Britain’ faces this dilemma, that the social route take 
by British Labor may hinder the emergence of the Anglo- 
American association. He is therefore inclined to play dows 
the Labor Party's socialism, and he seriously underestimate 
the necessity of radical reforms in Britain. Both authos 
see that the British Empire is necessarily in process of chang: 
as Mr. Churchill angrily points out in defiance of M: 
Ingersoll’s assertion to the contrary. But neither of the tv 
writers on Britain is aware that the logical and emotion: 
gulf between communism and socialism is so wide that an 
practicable British policy may of itself fail to guarantee com 
fortable relations with the Soviets. I would urge Naso 
subscribers to read the three last authors. 

RALPH BATES 
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tion, competently done by Lieutenant Charles T. Stewart, 
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BRIEFER COMMENT 


Ah, Brave New World! 
REGIONALISM, which stresses the interaction between 
man and his environment within a specific geographic area, 
; one of the more meaningful of contemporary approaches 
to an understanding of America, The American Folkways 
series, of which Carey McWilliams’s ‘Southern California 
Country” (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $3.75) is part, is a 
systematic application of the regional hypothesis to American 
life Like other historical series, the Folkways volumes are of 
uneven merit; however, the present study of the California 
area south of the Tehachapi range is a highly satisfactory 
account, 
Beginning with a chapter on the geographic background, 
McWilliams has described the life of the region from the 
it was inhabited by the Indians of the pre-Columbian 
era until the days of Garbo, Aimee McPherson, and the 
n-and-eggs movement. While the author has done little 
research, he is familiar with most of the literature 








ten about the region, and his synthesis is something more 

, adequate. There is, too, some excellent writing in this 

lume—which tends to compensate for a rather clumsy 
ompromise with academic techniques whereby McWilliams, 
quoting extensively from secondary sources, barely identifies 

Nor does the absence of a bibliography contribute to 
the enlightenment of the reader. Yet the net cumulative 
effect of the material presented is that of a highly credible 
characterization of a most incredible region. 

McWilliams believes that geographic influences, in the 
long run, will prove more determining than ethnic factors in 

ping Southern California culture. His account of how 
Indian civilization was succeeded by Spanish, and Spanish 
by Anglo-American, and how the cultures of such ethnic 

ps as the Chinese and Mexicans have almost entirely 
vanished, is a challenge to the much-propagandized senti- 
mental view of ethnic cultures as surviving and even flourish- 

in the American environment. In this connection, the 
sections which ‘debunk the Mission legend and the highly 
romanticized Spanish tradition in Southern California are 
excellent. 

[he author anticipates the survival of a regional culture 
in Southern California which will derive its distinctive 
character from the unique geography of the area. At times 
he seems to underestimate the possibility that, with further 
development in the means of communication, the role of 
geographi¢ factors as cultural determinants will be trans- 
cended. This, however, is a relatively minor defect in an 


otherwise noteworthy vclume. EDWARD N. SAVETH 


Down with Functionalism! 

I REMEMBER with what fascination I read Camille Sitte’s 
“Art of Building Cities” nearly forty years ago. He made me 
understand what I had felt obscurely: why the formulas of 
Haussmann, excellent in themselves, had on many occasions 
lamentably failed. So I heartily welcome this English transla- 
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U. S. N. R., with introductions by Eliel Saarinen and Ralph 
Walker, and a supplementary chapter by Arthur C. Holden 
(Reinhold, New York, $5.50). On the face of it Sitte’s book 
is a back number. He is little concerned with hygiene, trans 
portation, or economics; he is attached to the traditional! 
styles; he worked before the skyscraper became a menace and 
the automobile a decisive factor. His book is really a mono 
gtaph: how to compose a plaza so as to provide a proper 
setting for a given edifice. A building designed irrespective 
of its site (‘‘passe-partout’’), a plan drawn without any 
relation to buildings (Burnham's weakness), cannot reach 
perfection. An architectural view should be guided by the 
same artistic rules as a camera shot: there are angles more 
interesting than others. The gridiron plan is of course an 
abomination. But Haussmann, continuing L’Enfant and the 
great planners of the baroque and classical eras, may also 
lead us astray. There is no doubt, for instance, that the 
plaza in front of Notre Dame in Paris is too large, and that 
the other buildings 
and commonplace. 
It is a monograph then, but a monograph with a philoso- 


re obtrusively massive, pretentious, 


phy. For Sitte planning is not merely a technique but 
att. He frankly seeks pleasure in beauty. I may be, with 
James Branch Cabell, the last fossil defender of Art for Art's 
Sake, in this world of Marxians, profiteers, and functional 
ists. Beauty is not a function; beauty is not a racket; beauty 
is not a by-product. And I shall not let Stalin, Hoover, and 
Le Corbusier bluff me out of my senses. 


particularly an 


The message of Sitte will of course be 
plicable to the salvaging and reconstruction of ancient cit 
in Europe. But, as Holden shows, it is of importance for «: 
also. It does not interfere with efficiency. Even Flor 
would be all the better for super-highways—provided yo 
do not route them through the Ponte Vecchio. Public bu: 
ings should not be placed flush with rectilinear streets, 
isolated in an enormous open square. Each should be set 
an appropriate plaza, off the main lines of traffic. Our fail 
to grasp these “artistic fundamentals” accounts for the 
that elaborate civic centers like those of San Francisco, 
Angeles, and Denver are somehow disappointing. Sitte « 
ables us to understand that old Italian and German 


¢ 
i 
Y 
LO 


have charm, not because they are old and strange, but [> 
cause they are right. And by driving away the demons M: 
and Symmetry, he might help us recapture some of that O14 
World charm in our own modern surroundings, witho 
any thought of pastiche. ALBERT GUERARD 


FICTION IN REVIEW 


OWADAYS, when one is constantly amazed by the 
Nai with which novelists who have nothing to say 
get the whole of it down on paper, it comes as something of 
a shock to find a novel like Merriam Modell's “The Sound 
of Years” (Simon and Schuster, $2.75), which has so much 
more potential content than its author has been able to com 
municate. Not that Miss Modell's book suffers from any ob 
vious technical deficiencies. It is more than competently 
But Miss Modell, whose stories in 








contrived and written 
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the New Yorker have always suggested if not fully explored 
a psychological subtlety which sets them rather apart from 
the run of fiction in that magazine, has conceived for her 
first novel a psychological situation which is apparently 
beyond her present powers of projection. A book with a 
brave, bitterly valid basic idea can be read—I am afraid must 
be read—as simply a superior kind of comfortable entertain- 
ment. Its smooth execution quite hides the coarse grain of 
what I am sure was its original intention. 

A few weeks ago, in reviewing Isaac Rosenfeld’s “Passage 
from Home,” I referred to E. E. Cummings’s “And down 
they forgot as up they grew.’ The quotation is even more 
apposite to Miss Modell's novel than to Mr. Rosenfeld’s. 
The clue to the fundamental conception of “The Sound of 
Years’’ is in its title. Here is the story of Ellen Cole, who, at 
twenty-one, might still have chosen between the line of her 
own youthful decency and generosity and the line of her un- 
feeling parents or of whom the fact that the choice had al- 
ready been determined in favor of the parental direction 
could be discerned by only the most penetrating eye, but 
who, in maturity, has so accepted the parental way that it is 
as if the instincts of love and graciousness had never been. 
At thirty-eight, the potential rebel of seventeen years before 
may still parade the fashionable small flags of emancipation, 
but she has really become the very blood and spirit of 
educated conformity. She is married to a successful, highly 
ethical lawyer; she is the mother of a four-year-old exempli- 
fication of the best theories of child training; she is the mis- 
tress of a home built upon our most advanced and conscien- 
tious domestic principles. Indeed, Ellen might have been 
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dreamed up in a conference between the editors of Good 
Housekecping and PM. Beautifully even-tempered with he; 
family, just friendly enough with servants and elevator boys 
just enough against fascism and in favor of ration points 
Miss Modell's heroine is virtually the archetype of modcra 
pfogressive young womanhood. She meshes perfectly with 
the wheels of our present-day practical idealism—until, that 
is, she must meet the kind of emotional test with which it ; 
the proper task of the novelist to confront such a nicely pack. 
aged product. The test of Elien Cole is the sudden appearance 
in her life of Brigitta, the seventeen-year-old child of her 
youthful indiscretion, who has been raised by acquaintances 
abroad. It is in Ellen's behavior to Brigitta that we discover 
the lack of all imagination, the depths of self-interest, the 
real atrophy of heart that can lie behind a front of so much 
secming decency, alertness, and humanitarianism. 

But although this, I feel sure, is the story Miss Modell 
meant to search for its psychological and social truth—and 
I think she may even have intended a good deal of satire 
of manners in her devastatingly accurate picture of Ellen 
Cole's way of life—actually what she has got down on paper 
is neither meaningful research nor satire, but only a mid- 
dling-thick “problem” novel: “What would you have done in 
Ellen's place?” as oe reviewer can inquire. The discrepancy 
may be accounted for in several ways. 

On the most superficial level it may be the result of an 
error in the formulation of Ellen’s character. For if Ellen is 
to be regarded either as the embodiment of the moral and 
emotional degeneration to which all people are prone as they 
advance in years, or as the symbol of a section of society 
whose gifts of self-deception are particularly well developed 
and peculiarly dangerous, her conduct must be held strictly 
within the sphere of the normal. And it is not normal for 
a woman to desert her child at birth as Ellen did, and it is 
distinctly pathological for her to forget the child’s existence 
for seventeen years. In the light of Ellen’s emotional history, 
her coldness to Brigitta when the girl reappears has only a 
personal, clinical logic; it has no general reference. 

Then, on a considerably deeper level, Miss Modell’s fail- 
ure to communicate what she set out to communicate can be 
ascribed to the imbalance between the quality of her human 
insights and the quality of her literary standards—for I have 
the impression that the author of ‘The Sound of Years’ has 
seen and felt much better than she has read, that she lacks, 
not the courage of her knowledge of people, but a literary 
ideal which would allow her to be as courageous as so mudi 
insight requires, This lack reveals itself, for instance, in her 
style, which creates no overtones of analysis or comment but 
many and unmistakable overtones of New Yorker chic. (On 
compares the evocative style of Elizabeth Bowen's “the 
Death of the Heart,”” on a similar theme.) 

Finally, on the deepest level of all, the inadequacy of Mis 
Modell's performance to her idea must be understood as the 
responsibility of the segment of our culture that produced it. 
For surely there is a sharp cultural significance in Miss Mo- 
dell’s relation to her heroine. I speak of the error of making 
Ellen so pathologically cold. But is this merely an accident 
of conception? is it not, instead, the only means available 
to her author to separate herself from a central character 
with whom at all other points our culture presses her to be 
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sathetic? After all, our society imputes an unquestion- 


s 


ial-minded, so domestically dutiful, so slim, so taste- 
essed, so literate, so unfrigid (in her head), so col- 

, so able to mock herself, is the best possible modern 
le thing. Miss Modell knows better. But where does our 
give her an ideal to set against the Ellen ideal ? What 
sage does it teach her for attacking the plausible idiom 
r Ellen Coles? To attempt a true destruction of the 
mage of modern woman would constitute a revolu- 


~ 


ry cultural act—by extension perhaps even a revolution- 

litical act. Although Miss Modell is enough of an 

to have conceived such a purpose, she is not enough of 

st to have executed it. In the measure that she herself 

—_ in the same culture that provides a refuge for 
ine, her novel must inevitably miss stature. 

e been judging ‘‘The Sound of Years’’ by what it 


es but falls short of achieving; to do less would be a 

injustice to a writer of Miss Modell's potentiality. 

Th not to say that the novel, even as it stands, is not in 

ways unusually pleasing. The writing of the child 

ta is entirely delightful ; the handling of the subsidiary 

racters in the story is deft and satisfying. And almost all 

s; Modell’s reporting of manners is, more than proof of a 

rp eye, proof of a mind able to penetrate well beneath 
rfaces of deportment. DIANA TRILLING 
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W ITH a double bill composed of 
“Oedipus the King” and “The 
Critic” the Old Vic company has now 
offered the final items in the repertory 
its current visit 
thocles has 


to be presented during 
to the Century Theater. Soy 
not generally been regarded as provid- 
ing promising material for Broadway, 
but when the curtain fell om “Oedipus” 
Mr. Olivier and his fellows got the most 
tumultuous ovation yet accorded them 
and got it with good reason. Shakespeare 
has been successfully tested in the 
theaters hereabouts a good many times 
before; Chekov is well established as a 
locally viable playwright; but Sophocles 
had his New York reputation still to 
make, and the Old Vic company has 
helped him make it. It is using Yeats’s 
straightforward, plain-spoken version, 
and the monstrous old story of primitive 
which was already archaic and 

had its first 
alive again to 


subt C[- 


horrors, 
far away when the play 
right in Athens, 
atavistic terrors still lea 
the hearts of a twentieth- 


comes 
stir ling s 
ranean lives in 
century audience. 

All the principal roles are well played, 
but the success of the presentation de- 
pends less upon individual performances 
than upon the fact that the general con- 
ception regarding the way in which the 
whole thing is to be set forth proves to 
be an effective one. It is stylized and 
ritualized to just the degree which the 
form as well as the spirit requires, and 
at the same time it is left human enough 
to make possible that partial cmpathy 
without which the action could have only 
a formal meaning external to ourselves. 
The stage setting is dominated by the 
two columns of Oedipus’s palace rising 
at one side and by an ancient statue of 
a god whose primitive rather than Per- 
traight out into the 
the That, I think, 
precisely right, since it establishes the 
crucial fact that the story of Oedipus 
was old in theme and underlying mean- 
used it for his 


iclean face stares 


cyes of audience. 


ing even when Sophocles 
play. Modern 
modern, that 1s, 


ing. Or fi us, they say, 


critics may discuss its 


its fitth-century, mean- 


was doomed by 


fate because his character—his pride 
and the heedless irascibility which made 
it inevitable that he would commit 


somewhere some dreadful, 
destroying mistake But that 
was as much a rationalization in Soph- 


sometime and 
is his fate. 


ocles's day as it is im ours, a mere 





concession, as it were, to the ‘“‘modern- 
ism” of Athens or New York. The real 
appeal of the play is not to the super- 
ficial layer of civilization on the Greck 
mind or the contemporary mind, but to 
the ancient substrata where Fate and 
Prophecy are still shuddering realities, 
and where the taboo against incest— 
about which Freud may quite possibly 
have sensed an important truth—is still 
unutterably significant. What's Oedipus 
to us or we to Oedipus? Rationally he 
is nothing, instinctively a great deal. 
In ‘The Critic” Mr. Olivier switches 
from Oedipus to Mr. Puff, the publicist 
and dramatic author, Mr. Richardson 
from Tiresias to Lord Burleigh, whose 
wordless soliloquy is one of the high 
points of Mr. Puffs play; and Miss Red- 
mond from one of Jocasta’s attendants 
to the inevitable “‘confidant” of Puff’s 
tragic heroine. But in a way it seems to 
me that their versatility is mo more re- 
markable than the mental and emotional 
versatility of the human-being-as-spec- 


tator who can, in no less time, switch 


from the mood in which “Oedipus the 
King” means something to that in 
which “The Critic’’ means something 
also. 


If the former can be successful be- 
cause it was already timeless two thou- 
sand years ago, “The Critic’ can be 
successful now because in certain quite 
definite respects it is still timely now— 
though of course somewhat less so—as 
it was timely in the seventeen-seventies. 
Plays about plays were then already a 
familiar genre; but except for ‘The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle” none of 


the earlier ones, not even the long 
popular ‘Rehearsal,’ would be actable 


today—not only because none has wit 
enough to keep it sweet but also because 
the satire and the burlesque have lost 
their point. Much that Sheridan satirizes 
the other hand, still open to 
satire, and that is often true of even 
the little collateral subjects, such as Mrs. 
Dangle’s reproof of her theater-mad 
husband for not reading in the news- 
papers: ‘There are letters every day... 
proving that the nation is utterly un- 
done; but you never will read anything 
to entertain one.” The publicist who 
makes it his business to get into the 
public prints little items of news which 
have a purpose not always openly con- 
fessed was just beginning to be the rec- 
ognized force he still remains; drama 
criticism had only recently become a real 
influence on theatergoers; and a very 
pretty antiquarian study might be made 
to show how the point of Sheridan's 
burlesque on theatrical conventions re- 


is, on 








mains a point because in his time a, well 
as partly through his efforts the tech, 
nique of playwriting was evolving . 
the direction of what it still rem, Pua 

Of all this the audience does no: 
course, need to be consciously aw,. 
for it merely feels the timeliness y 
Sheridan as it felt the timelessnes , 
Sophocles. Quite obviously the comp 
has a thoroughly good time in the py, 
formance, which begins on the level ¢ 
high satire and grows progressive 
broader until it ends in rough ag 
tumble when the scenery for the bj 
spectacle in Mr. Puff's historical trage) 
goes berserk in an episode which x. 
minded at least one spectator of the biy 
moment in the adventures of the May 
brothers behind the scenes of the ope: 
“Oedipus” purges the soul; “Th 
Critic’ tickles both the mind and th 
ribs. 


Records 


UTSTANDING on Victer’s Jur: 
list is the record (11-9172; $1 


of Weber's Overture to “Der Fre. 
schutz,”’ performed by Toscanini wit 
the N. B. C. Symphony. The piece is: 
fine one; the performance presents it t 
us with characteristic plastic modeli 





B. H. 
HAGGIN 








organic coherence and continuity, aif 


dramatic force; and the record repro 


duces its sound excellently—all excen Ry . 


the bass, which lacks depth and solidity 
Also outstanding is the record (iL 
9175; $1) of the superb duet of Vic 
letta and Germont from Act 2 of Verdi 
“Traviata,” sung by Albanese and Mer 
rill with an orchestra under Weissmana 
It is the first part of the duct, Die alls 
giovine, that I find superb; and first i 
is Albanese who amazes one with ¢! 
vocal and musical art of her delivery 0 
its sustained phrases; then it is Merl 


who does so with the magnificence 1 


the fresh voice that he uses with sua 
discretion ; and then it is the beautiful) 
blended singing of the two. The record 
not only reproduces voices and orchestti 
excellently, but allows the orchestra t 
be heard clearly with the voices. 

Any new recorded performances 0! 
Bach’s ‘‘Brandenburg” Concertos hav 
to meet the test of comparison with the 
ones that Adolf Busch’s Chamber Play: 
ers recorded in Europe a number of 
years ago; and I am sorry to have ‘ 
report that the performances of Nos. 3 
and 4 by part of the Boston Symphony 
under Koussevitzky (Set 1050; $4.85) 
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+ stand the comparison well. The 
ch performance of the first move- 
sent of No. 3 has the lightness, clarity, 









remlains, nd subtle inflection of playing by a 
OCS Not, of 1a!) chamber group, and these qualities 
usly awan ace preserved by recording which de- 
Periness of - es the sound clearly in live quiet; the 
“SDSS HE poston Symphony performance has the 
1 COMPan HR ore massive and less flexible sound of 
iD the pe. considerably larger group of strings in 
the level ¢j , reverberant empty auditorium. And to 
FOBTESsivel MM yi; difference there is added, in the last 
FOUgN ad ovement, a difference in pace that 
a te the Boston Symphony perform- 
so ragec ae todgy as compared with the bril- 

Vil 


| light-footed Busch. The first 
= ‘De ORME movement of No. 4 the Boston Sym- 


F the M plays very beautifully—with 
the o ss and delicacy and the exquisite 
ul; “Th ad of Laurent’s flute; but Busch him- 
d and plays the violin part far better than 
Burgin, and the Busch group as a whole 

eves a more integrated ensemble 

verformance. And in the last movement 

B. H there are again differences in sonority 
AGGIN nd pace which make the Boston Sym- 
pho y performance opaque and stodgy 

ory where the Busch is clear and buoyant. 
sy The concertos take seven sides of the 
aha. Victor set; and on the eighth is Pick- 


Mangiagalli’s monstrous transcription 
Nini with ' 

‘ for full orchestra of the great Prelude 
) Le 5 . '? - - 
PICCe SiS of Bach’s E major Sonata for unac- 


—_* "BR companied violin. 

modeling Two fine songs of Schumann, “Stille 
uity, a0CB Trinen” and “Der Nussbaum,” are sung 
td repo Marian Anderson with Rupp at the 
HL excep piano (11-9173; $1). Anderson’s sing- 


PP ee . ° 
| solidit ing is again uneven—with some tones 
Ord (MBF iat are opulent, but with more that are 


Aye VioB dry and metallic and not absolutely on 
f Verd pitch. Rupp provides it with contexts 
ind MeRS hat are exciting in their beauty of 
nenee ad and musical! life, and that are re- 
pls. | roduced in their proper relation to the 
1 fir singing. 

with 7 Having issued performances by Tos- 
prue canini and Koussevitzky on its new 
» SVLCTT ni 


plastic records, Victor now issues one by 
ence OB | Stokowski—of Brahm’s First Symphony, 
ith such recorded this time with the Hollywood 
autiluLy Be Bow! Symphony Orchestra (Set V-4; 
© recor f+ $10.85). It is a performance that brings 
rchesi@h® out the worst of this dreadful work, in- 
estra FS tensifying what is excessive to start with. 
The orchestra is quite a good one; and 





nces OFFits sound is richly reproduced, but 
dS have blurred occasionally by reverberation in 
vith the BS the empty auditorium. 

r Pla I still have not been able to hear the 
ber of BF ney. phonographs. 

rave | And finally, most of the tunes, lyrics, 
Nos. 3 sketches, humor, dances and perform- 
iphony F ances are good enough to make “Call 
>4.85) Mister’’"—even with bad things like 
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the second-act ballet and the Jules Mun- interesting int in cause and motive, 

shin burlesque of Maurice Evans—one and an apparent desire, in which to a 


! ! 


of the best musical shows of recent years. mild extent it clumsily succeeds, to pre- 
But “Annie Get Your Gun” has noth- sent the world 


of gambling and show- 
ing but a few good lyrics that provide business of the Year of Repeal as both 


Ethel Merman with material for her attractive and repellent. 
very efficient technique of being very “Cluny Brown’ is a comedy about 
funny English snobbism on three levels; county 


family, backstairs, and lower middle 





class. For good measure there is also a 


. 7 J] AMES plumber who, despite his loyalty to the 
Z 77158 AGEE labor ticket, wears a bustle on his brain. 


There are also a ouple of patrician 


_ 








liberals, fatuously melodramatic in their 
N “The Blue Dahlia’ a newly dis- eagerness to protect an anti-fascist ref- 
charged veteran, Alan Ladd, spends ugee, Charles Boyer, from assassination. 
a busy night raking the Hollywood half- I would think better of the pasting of 
world for the killer of his wife, whom this kind of liberal, richly deserved as 
he didn’t much want anyhow. He be- jt is, if it had been done at a less safe 
comes involved with a motel house dick, time. All this social kidding turns on 
the deskman of a mean hotel, a couple a housemaid, Jennifer Jones, who can 
of gunmen, a night-club proprietor, never remember for long what is meant 
some detectives, and Veronica Lake, by knowing one’s place. One main dif 
among others; and they and the sets ficulty is that comedies about snobbism 
and moods they move through all seem seem, as a rule, to depend on stimulat- 
to me convincing and entertaining in a ing and playing up to, rather than shriv- 
dry, mervous, electric way. John Mc-  eling, the worst kinds of snobbism in 
Manus of PM has recently objected to the audience. In spite of this, Ernst 
this and similar seamy melodramas, ac- Lubitsch’s direction—always, at its best, 
cusing Hollywood of neglecting to make so shrewd about protocol makes the 
films which can possibly interest, open, film more amusing than there was any 
or influence honest minds on any so- other reason to expect; and Richard 
cial or political issue. I agree that the Haydn's performance as a prissily bully- 
job has been neglected, and there is a ing, mother-bound druggist is very nice 
good deal in that line that I wish was caricature. 
being done. But I don’t think that is a In ‘Without Reservations” Claudette 
criterion for good movies; I feel there Colbert, another kidded liberal, learns 
is at least as much to be dreaded as de- more about life in the course of a trans- 
sired in American films taking up such continental romp with a couple of men 
editorial “responsibilities” instead of in uniform, John Wayne and Don De- 
just leaving it to Harry Warner and Fore. Messrs. Wayne and DeFore have 
Eric Johnston to sound off about them; kinds of hardness and conceit, in their 
and I hope there will be more films of relations with women, which are a good 
the quality of “The Blue Dahlia,” deal nearer the real thing than movies 
rather than fewer. The picture is as usually get. A predatory toots is repeat- 
neatly stylized and synchronized, and edly spoken of as a beetle, a good word 
as uninterested in moral excitement, as for the kind which I had heard of, 
a good ballet; it knows its own weight before, only as German slang. Miss Col- 
and size perfectly and carries them bert does another of those tipsiness acts 
gracefully and without self-importance; of hers which do more toward reducing 
it is, barring occasional victories and me to Pepsi-Cola than any number of 
noble accidents, about as good a movie Lost Weekends ever could. The whole 
as can be expected from the big fac- business is fairly smooth and spirited 
tories. In its own uninsistent way, for without attaining to any of the charm, 
that matter, it does carry a certain or for that matter much of the corn, of 
amount of social criticism. For it crawls “It Happened One Night.”’ One thing I 
with American types; and their man- really enjoyed in it was the flooding of 
nerisms and affectations, and their chief landscapes past the train windows, 
preoccupations—blackmail and what's- which were the most satisfying—if not 
in-it-for-me—all seem to me to reflect, nearly satisfying enough—that I remem- 
however coolly, things that are deeply ber seeing in an American movie. I was 
characteristic of this civilization. also glad to see Mervyn Leroy destroy 
“Her Kind of Man” is the same kind the Hollywood convention which for- 
of thing, done, however, with much less _ bids shooting such things as a scene in a 
taste and style, an ounce or two of un-_ railway coach in such a way that the 
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landscape moves now left-to-right, now 
the film 


right-to-left. And late in 

Louclla Parsons appears, in person, at 
her microphone, also in person, with all 
the bewildering force of a chenille 
sledgehammer 











Announcing the 


SCHOOL -f 
POLITICAL 
ACTION 
TECHNIQUES 


Conducted by the 
NATIONAL CITIZENS 
POLITICAL ACTION 

COMMITTEE 


29 classes covering every phase of 
political campaigning, from “Building 
Ward and Precinct Organizations’ to 
the use of radio, leaflets and posters 
campaigns. Faculty of 


professional and 


in political 
over 80 prominent 


political experts. 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
26 to June 29, 1946 


June 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITORS | 





Angell: Distorted 
Dear Sirs: If one were looking for ex- 
amples of how facts can be distorted, 


| Sic Norman Angell’s article, Leftism 


the Atomic Age (The Nation, 
May 11), would make a perfect exhibit. 
Almost the entire article is based on 
half-facts and speciousness. .. . 

Angell refers to the constant warning 


of Stalin and other Russian leaders con- 


cerning the threat of Western capitalist 
powers. His implication plainly is that 
this threat is unfounded. Possibly he has 
not seen the latest Gallup poll, showing 
that most Americans believe there will 
be a third world war in the next genera- 
tion. And guess with whom. 
A. H, PERON 

Chicago, May 15 


Angell: Disillusioned 

Dear Sirs: 1 did as requested—read Sir 
Norman first, then The Nation's Com- 
ment. This was merely technical observ- 
ance, since I was in Geneva to hear Sir 
Norman despair in 1937. He has written 
cogently in Free World since then, with 
deceptive show of the ancient wisdom, 
but he is a disillusioned man and— 
what is no disparagement—so typically 
an Englishman in his espousal of gradu- 
alism that he cannot sympathize with 
the rebellion of his own countrymen, a 
healthy and worldwide symptom that 
the old order changeth. ... 

DOROTHY HOWELLS 

New York, May 9 


Angell: He Was Right 


Dear Sirs: 1 cannot understand why you 
devote a whole page in The Nation to 
a dissenting opinion on Sir Norman 
Angell’s article when your attack on 
him seems to be entirely due to his 
merely implying that we did not fight 
the war for the primary purpose of 
establishing a new social order. Well, 
we didn’t. America fought because she 


was attacked and England because it 


was obvious that she would be, after 
Hitler had conquered and occupied 
every country in continental Europe. 
What your argument in rebuttal of 
Angell amounts to is a labored defense 
of Russia's actions both prior to and 
since the war, and of Communists in 
countries, and their fellow- 


travelers like Professor Laski, whose 


speech at The Nation dinner might as 
well have come from the lips of Molo. 
_ eee HANSON LEWis 

New York, May 14 


Angell: Stimulating 


Dear Sirs: Please spare us the rush of 
words to the page exemplified by the 
editorial What Did We Fight For? [t js 
discouraging to us unfortunate capital. 
ists who are trying to find out what we 
did fight for and are completely bafiled 
by such a running around in circles, 

To one of my simple mind Norman 
Angell’s Leftism in the Atomic Age 
was informative, stimulating, and en. 
couraging. Certainly it was no Taftish 
argument for “free enterprise.” But | 
am afraid that when it indicated that not 
every single step ever taken by Russia 
had been perfect, straightforward, and 
honest, it upset you too much. A second 
thought would have reminded you that 
no single government in the world’s 
history has ever been thoroughly hones 
and straightforward. 

I am for letting Russia be Communist 
or whatever else it chooses to be. I am 
for letting England decide what it wants 
to be. And I am likewise for letting the 
United States decide what #t wants to be, 
without having that decision made in 
Moscow, London, or Madrid. 

I agree completely with Anzell’s 
statement of the situation in the next to 
the last paragraph of his article. Con- 
gratulations on running it. And let's 
have some editorials that would not ia 
dicate that everything capitalists do is 
always wrong and everything Russia 
does is right. FLOYD J. MILLER 
Royal Oak, Mich., May 18 


[The editors recommend that Messrs 
Lewis and Miller give the editorial in 
question a second and more careful 
reading—particularly that section whic 
reads: ‘Nor have we ever suggested th. 
the problem (of misunderstanding be- 
tween the Western democracies and the 
Soviet Union) can be solved simply by 
saying ‘yes’ to all Russia’s demands and 
proposals and so achieving ‘unity.’ It 1s 
as disastrous to assume with the Stalin- 
ists that all dissenting positions of the 
democracies are further evidence of the 
anti-Soviet conspiracy as it is to assume 
with our civilian and military reaction- 
aries that war with Russia must come 
and we had better get ready.’"} 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 164 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ARE YOU OPEN-MINDED? 


SE 





The ATOM BOOMS ewent the New Age 
into a ONB WORLD FACT Let 
TRUTH sweep from vour Mind the old 
relics of MYSTICISM, YFRAR and 
SUPERSTITION. Live according to 
Nature's Laws 


THE NEW SCIENTIFIC METAPHYSICS 
shows the way. 


It is vividly, forcefully and clearly presented 


1 the 

One-World Extension Course 
ffered on a free-will payment plan. Blend your 
ill with the Universal. Why struggle? Dare 
to live aeplendidly 

For information, write at once to 

ONE-WORLD EXTENSION COURSE 
Topeka, Kansas, Box 717, Dept. X 
UNITED NATIONS 

















LANGUAGES 





and all lane 








STUDY EASILY quic kly 

guages by phonograph records. Also ren 
tals. ALIN, 475 Fifth yey N. . 2% 
MU, 3-1093. 

MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 
CIGARETTES—Popular brands; | minimum 


3 cartons. Price $1.40 per carton, postpaid. 





Send check or money order. Ace Mail 
Order Co., East Orange 1, N 
BOOKS 





OUT-OF-PRINT and hard-to-find books 
located free of charge. Send list of wants 
to J. Thompson, 1 Hillside Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y. 





“STAGEFRIGHT, Its Cause and Cure.” 
Booklet $1.00. Goodhue Studio, 56 Fayer- 
weather Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

















-al interest in the Capitol 
Amazonian kind of rubber 
A liar in retreat 


) Give a friend a piece of furniture 


that is to his taste 

Everybody should be able to draw 

this 

cal king who walked delicately 
in the trap 

U.S.S. Leo (anag.) 


) Salad herb I’ve put an end to 


Dew you pronounce it do? 

Tummy trouble, perhaps 

A tall; cool drink—but not for the 
toper! (two words, 4 and 3) 
students taking them are not 
markedly hot or cold 


“Tis not in mortals to command 
success, But we'll do more .. . 
we'll ------- + 

DOWN 


One educated beyond his intellect 
A big stockman out West, perhaps 


) Describes a sailor away on a mission 


Tragic Italian actress 
Precious, in fiction 
Serviceable 





2 3 + ; 6 7 
4 
9 10 
i pi2 
3 1 15 
j 1 
i" 9 
0 
21 22 3 2 
28 9 
p2 
| 
Ee 55 
ACROSS 7 Statue (by Pygmalion) that came to 
life 
A fishy sort of woman 8 Different kind of rubber to 17 
Kir . of eucalyptus (two words, 12 A watch should be kept on this (5-4) 
4 1 3) 14 Lumps 
Box Kk of the Pentateuch 15 Hardly the sort of rose for a 
10 Aren’t obelisks darn things? buttonhole 
Sounds more like you than me, 18 Less petulant and mischievous than 
doesn’t it? the monkey 
Let go , ; 19 The lowing herd wound slowly over 
) Ge od- humored but eccentric captain it, in the elegy 
Dickens’ Dombey and Son 21 “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 


or the his spots?” 
(Well, it can move from one spot 
to another) 


22 Making a home in the bush 
24 Brilliancy 
25 Missive delivered by hand which 


comes as a bombshell 
6 Floodgate 
Angna goes in 
30 Changes color 
31 Coil, and sounds like what the 
unhappy dog did 


7_ sr 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 163 


ACROSS:—1 WIVES; 6 UPPER; 9 _IN- 
GRAIN; 10 GRAIN; 11 WRING; 12 GUY- 
ROPE; 16 SODDEN ; 19 ILL-USE; "22 ARMA- 
DILLO; 23 ITIS; 24 PAVE; 25 HORSE- 
WHIP; 26 WINE; 27 ELLA; 28 ROISTERER; 
31 CHASTE; 33 DASHE 8; ‘36 ADDRESS ; 
YOKEL; 40 IDIOM; 41 GRECIAN ; 42 EN- 
EMY; 438 GUSTY. 


DOWN:—1 WAGES; 2 VIAND; 8 SINGER; 
4 UGLY: 5 SAGO; 6 UNWELL; 7 POILU;: 
8 ROGUN; 18 UNMARRIBD; 14 RE D-LET- 
TER; 15 PILCHARDS; 17’ OSTRICH; 18 
DASHES; 20 LOPPERS; 21 SEVILLE; 29 
OTALGY: 30 BASING: 81 CLYDE; 
ANKLE; 3 HEI ins; 35 35 BAMMY; 37 bint: 
$8 BPIC. 





INFLATION IS COMING by Ralph Bor 
sodi—a practical post-war plan by an econ- 
omist who foresaw the crash of 1929. Send 
$1.00 to Downtown Book Bazaar, 212 
Broadway, New York City 7. 


FARMS AND ACREAGE 
40 MILE VIEW; one acre garden; six- 


room house with new cellar; new white 
paint; freshly plastered walls; 16 miles 
Tanglewood; electricity; well. Asking 
a Berkshire Farm Agency, Chatham, 











CHILDREN’S DAY CAMP 








MIDTOWN CHILDRENS 
CENTER 


6 West 71st Street 
SUMMER DAY CAMP — AGES 6 TO i2 
Swimming, 8; a, Outdoor Camping, 

Arts and Crafts Rainy Day Activity. 
LICENSED ADULT SUPERVISION 
Please write or cali 
Miss ETHEL ABRAMS, Mornings, BSChuyler 4-4208 











Classified Advertisements 


62 cents a line (six words) 
MINIMUM — 3 lines 
$6.16 per inch 


Attractive discounts for 


multiple insertions. 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1066 
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A JUNE SPECIAL at 
Camp LOG TAVERN 


Campers Reunion Weekend 


June 16 
Full Days of Superb Sport § $15 
Nights of Entertainment 


Make your reservetion NOW 


Write or phone 









Fri. 


RE SOR TS | 
| 
Eve. June 14 © Sun. Eve. | 


9 E. 40 S?#., a York 
LE. 2-8663 






RESORTS 


RESORTS 








\. 50 M 






1 FOREST HOUSE 
Your vacation will be 
truly an unforgettable 
one, in this gay resort- 
paradise. Fores? House 
ochieves new levels of 
relaxation, res? and 
happiness. Superb 
food, fine querters, 
congenial hospitality. 2 
Qrond lakes, all sports. 


wis HOUSE 


EL. MAHOPAC 1 











MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


“A Country Estate In the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County” 


35 


The nearest of all nearhy resorts Exclusive 
location Luxuriously furnished. Dignified 
All sport activities. Excellent culsine, 


Phone Armonk Villace 955 


—CASA MANOR- 


LAKE CCOSSAYUNA 

COSSAYUNA, NEW YORK 
Only 20 miles from famed Saratoga 50-quest limit to 
preserve comfortable restful Informal atmosphere 
Exeellent cuisine. Swimming, boating, fishing, table 
tennis, etc From July First. Write or call 
OLSHANSKY 


YEAR 





JACOB M. 








mooners 
a SPRING RATES 
T july ist 


ATIAL ESTATE 
. wae of scenic splendor 
oe Excellent Cuisine 








ancing * 
n at 5 ht 4-3803 — wear 
¥. nation: 5 miles above Mon 


Only 50 miles 
from New York 











03 State Street, Albany. New York. Phone: 5-0363 








“AKE VIEW | 
ODGE vena | | 


on Lake George, N. Y 
4 delightful. secluded spot for a quiet, relaxing 





vacation, intimate, tnformal Near all sports, in- 
cluding golf—tennis—boating—riding —fishing. Newly 
furnished—modern appointments. Excellent home cook- 
ing and baking 


OPENS *iuNE 22. RATES FROM $40 
F. MARTIN, Mor. For Illustrated Folder write 
P.O. Box 477, Times Sq. Sta. WN. Y. sell _Y. 


‘THE WEATHERVANE” 
ON THE MOORS 
East Gloucester . Massachusetts 
Located in entrancing art colony. Five minute walk to 





Yours for Vacation Enjoyment 


HILLTOP 


LODGE 


On beautiful Sylvan Lake 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
65 mi. from N. ¥Y. C. © BR. RB. Station Pawling, N. Y. 
Every conceivable Sport and Recreation 
- « « with intimate, congenial people 
Many Improved features for the new season! 





Open from May thra October 





New York Office: 
277 BROADWAY 
COrtiandt 7-3958 


Under direction of: 
PAUL WOLFSON & 
SOL ROTHAUSER 








beach. Inspiring surroundings — Intriguing people. 
The Location Also of 





Write to: 
BERTRAM OPPENHEIM 
090 President Street Brooklyn 25, WN. Y. 








An Invitation to carefree vacation. We take 
pride in announcing the opening of 


FRANK PACK School of Patnting = 












Ridgefield, Conn. * Phone 820 
A resort of distinction fashioned 
from a country estate. Water 























DEVEL HOLLOW HOUSE pate, —- ——— —. a 
» heautife orle Dutchess Co ? > . brary, open fireplaces. Congen 
SS er hovshers—""Famean ean 
race overlooking our private lake, tennts, 
handball, swimming Iherreation tn antique 
Quaker hall. A completely informal atmosphere. a t t 
DEVEL HOLLOW HOUSE a ndian ake edge 
Wingdale, W. Y. Phone 2568 oe in the Heart of the Adironde SL 
- - 
~ ae ae | - INDIAN LAKE, N. Y. - 
= New York City Phone UN 3-0330 = 
WESTERN VIEW F ARM || - TEN MILE LONG LAKE E 
- A backdrop of 3,500 foot mountain = 
27th SEASON - ranges, a red acres of lawn and & 
OPEN MAY UNTIL NOVEMBER > woodland. - 
RATES: $10 A DAY - Scenic beauty plus all water sports, © 
|= tennis, hiking, informal atmosphere, = 
Address: TED OHMER | & good food and comfortable quarters © 
New Milford Connecticut | | = 4" yours from 3 
Telephone New Milford 440 | -4ume 15th to September 15th = 
* eeene mime PL tT Or ey 8NeNeneneuENRNEeONEe 








SAC KS FARM 


Saugerties, N. Y. Tel. 590-J 
Unusually beautiful countryside, pine woods, 





good, homey Jewish-American cooking. All 
conveniences. Intimate and restful. Swim- 
ming, horseback, tennis and other sports 
Adulta. Booklet. 














on Trout Loke 


An ADIRONDACK Adult 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
Tennis and handball courts; 
swimming. boating, ete. 
Hotel comforts—camp in- 
formality. All rooms for 2 
June 15 to 28. $45 weekly. 


TWIN PINES 
Joseph Saidel, Manager 


P. O. Lake George, N. Y¥, 










ls Adult Camp 
OPENING JUNE 21st 












Gayly Informal ORE 



















All Sports Facilities -” 
FRANK ROTH'S ORCHESTRA 
Broadwey Stage Stars ote 0 
GEORGE MARVIN, M. C, ull t 
o 

Comfertable Cabins and Lodges om 
Excellent American-Jewish Cuisine pnvic 
| WOPOWOG LODGE vert 
on Leke Seimon, East Hampton, Conn. 7B: 

Write for Booklet to pid 
200 Sth Ave. N.Y.C. GRam. 7-1177 orce, 

Manag! be Or. Maxw : 
nf + > gum 

Sammy Kay Johnny Swedlin 
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WCOCED ESTATE Cm 


JERSEY SHORE 


ocul 
dL 
pving 
oten! 
ly re 
ith 


INTIMATE ATMOSPHERE, COCKTAIL PARTIES ‘ 
curl 


BEACH CLUB MEMSEASHIP, ALL SPORTS 


5 MINUTES FROM ELBEROW, Wy J 
RACE TRACK LONG BRANCH 2433 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


OPEN ALL YVEAR 
Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Tine of the Sky.” Large, luxurious rooms, 





princi 
tion 
yan 
pres 
atic 
ch a 











many with open fireplaces and private porches. Winding 1g th 
Mountain Trails. Delicious food Easy Transportation i 
Special Spring Rates © Make reservations now \/h y 
For reservations or farther information write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, W. Y. uelt 


Telephone: Tannersville 2°9 









































Surg 
FORTY-LOVE |pR? 
Because South Wind (with a ¢a- ne S} 
pacity of 100) has built {ts four 
s Wee attracted a “Tennis ‘Croed’ | pera 
—a young, eager group of fine adults 
so u TH WIND ee 
CODBOURNE. NY. ‘orld 
LARGE PRIVATE LAKE ALL sports |e 
— hot as 
KuTay’s Lopcel™ 
UTAY’S LODGE 
ACCORD, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
Telephone: Kerhonkson 8014M _— 
Informal Adult Resort 
Moderate Rates * Jewish-American meals | BNE 
GRANITE LAKE CABINS for adult. fr *<4% 
Swimming, boating, fishing, good food. Bunitec 
Private baths. June 27th to September 16th. 
From $80.00 weekly double. Americana B4"¢ 8 
plan. Box 77, Munsonville, N. H. citizer 
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